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More and more, as I think about 
history, . . . I am convinced that 
everything that is worth while in the 
world has been accomplished by the 
free, inquiring, critical spirit, and 
that the preservation of this spirit is 
more important than any social 
system whatsoever. But the men 
of ritual and the men of barbarism 
are capable of shutting up the men 
of science and of silencing them 
forever. 
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The Social Worker in the Rural Community 


Samuel and Jeanette Gerson 


N no subject now claiming the attention 
of the public does the time-worn cliché 

have more of a strangle-hold on modes of 
thought than in the consideration of farm 
problems. In no field of endeavor is the 
social worker more beset by preconceptions 
or misled by false assumptions than in the 
field of rural social service. One has always 
heard the hardy merits of the farmer’s life 
extolled, his pioneering spirit vaunted. One 
is constantly assured that “a man can always 
make a living on the land.” Not long ago, 
in a transcontinental train, we were told by 
a man who felt he had his hand on the pulse 
of the nation that a “ back to the land move- 
ment” was the only thing that would save 
the country. 

Then we have the happy assumption that 
where there are wide-open spaces there is 
no overcrowding—that country people are 
healthier than city dwellers, that there may 
not be much money but there is always 
enough food on the farm. Statistical evi- 
dence to refute these theories is being 
gathered rapidly, but it has not yet become 
common knowledge. It is, however, neces- 
sarily a part of the orientation of the rural 
social worker. As industrial conditions, 
hours of employment, and wages are part of 
the framework within which our urban fami- 
lies must construct their lives, so a knowl- 
edge of rural social and economic problems 
is essential to successful social service in the 
country. The limitations imposed by psy- 
chological and economic determinism are as 
grim and unyielding in the country as in the 
city—only the conditions are different. 

There is one more set of false assump- 
tions that should be mentioned before we go 
on to describe some experiments in orienting 
the rural social worker. They may be 
summed up in the belief that, having a 


knowledge of rural life in one section of the 
country, a worker is thereby qualified to 
undertake social service in any rural area. 
With all their variation, cities are standard- 
ized in comparison with rural areas. The 
conditions facing the farmer of diversified 
crops in Ohio, the truck farmer of New 
Jersey, the corn farmer of Iowa, and the 
wheat farmer of the Dakotas are different in 
important ways. Doubtless the south, with 
its plantation system, presents another set 
of problems. Out on the High Plains we 
have the “dry farmer,” the farmer using 
irrigated lands, the sheep rancher, and the 
cattle grower. Climate plays a leading rdéle 
in this drama and cannot be removed from 
the cast of characters. The social worker 
needs to know what it means to say that the 
mean annual rainfall at Bismarck, North 
Dakota, has been about 16 inches, whereas 
in Illinois it runs about 37 inches. This 
meteorological figure is illumined for the 
social worker when she visits the “ dry 
farm,” where water is being hauled twenty 
miles, where there is no milk cow and no 
vegetable garden. It is further illumined 
when she discovers the large proportion of 
“lifers”” in western prisons who are serving 
terms for murders over water rights. 

In many eastern states there are genuine 
rural communities with a community life 
highly developed and an asset to the imagi- 
native social worker. On the High Plains, 
the homes tend to be scattered over too wide 
an area, often having fifty miles of deeply 
rutted cowtrail between houses. This is a 
handicap in rural organization which is 
being partly offset by emergency relief road 
building. 

There is another handicap against which 
work projects are powerless, the deep tra- 
ditional dislike of the cattleman for the 
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sheepman—the remnant of old frontier feuds 
which have left bad feeling where one would 
expect that misfortune would have brought 
folks together. 


THUS the rural social worker is faced by a 
bewildering set of problems in addition to 
those which are basic in human life every- 
where. What can she do? Must she be- 
come a rural sociologist, agriculturist, nutri- 
tionist, nurse? Are her problems insuper- 
able? Is it any use to try? 

Except in a few states where rural social 
work got a head start, the rural worker has 
at her disposal few of the technical resources 
that the urban worker takes for granted. 
There are often no free clinics. There may 
be counties containing no doctors. There 
are few rural nurses or school nurses. 
Health officers are likely to have an ex- 
tremely restricted view of their job. Schools 
are distant and often impoverished, offering 
only a few months’ study under conditions 
which have entrenched the little red school 
house in song and story but made the gain- 
ing of an education an endurance contest 
with poverty, bad weather, and lack of re- 
sources. Of psychiatric and child guidance 
service there is none. State institutions are 
likely to be over-crowded, and so able to give 
care only to those in desperate need. They 
have no field service for prevention or 
after-care supervision. Some states do not 
have an institution for the treatment of 
tuberculosis. 

Many things are lacking, but the rural 
worker is not wholly without resources if 
she knows where to look. If she is entering 
upon her new field, she will find important 
leads in Josephine Brown’s book, The Rural 
Community and Social Case Work.’ Dis- 
cussing the resources listed in this book with 
groups of rural workers, we have been able 
to add to the list. The emergency relief and 
rural resettlement services have developed 
within themselves staffs of specialists to 
whom the social worker may turn. No, 
social workers do not need to turn agricul- 
turists, but they must learn the ABC of 
farm life, must learn to speak, read, and 
write the language intelligently. A worker 
who points to a field of flax and remarks to 


1Family Welfare Association of America, New 
York, 1933, $1.00. 
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her farmer-client, “ What a nice field of 
wheat,” is not likely to gain his respect. A 
social worker of mid-Victorian turn of mind 
has made herself notorious over the length 
and breadth of a western state by referring 
to “ gentleman-cows.” 

The agricultural college extension worker, 
the county agent, and the representative of 
a farm organization can give the rural 
worker important background information 
and can set her right on the details of farm 
life. She has much to learn from them, as 
they have much to learn from her. Success- 
ful rural work in pioneer states has been 
marked everywhere by an enthusiastic give- 
and-take between the two groups. In Mon- 
tana, we have gained much for the service 
by putting rural rehabilitation workers 
through a social service orientation course, 
and including in our social workers’ field 
training instruction by teachers from the 
agricultural college. There should be no 
conflict between two services which have a 
common goal, and certainly the mind of the 
rural client should not be confused by ex- 
posure to two conflicting programs. It is 
also necessary for the social worker to make 
the acquaintance of farm-loan agencies and 
other state and federal departments which 
have contact with her client. These agencies 
can be of inestimable value not only in assist- 
ing her in understanding her client’s prob- 
lems but also in the complex matter of esti- 
mating farm resources in making up the 
farm budget. Cash income is a relatively 
unimportant item among the resources of a 
farm family. The rural social worker must 
be able to think in terms of pounds of pota- 
toes and tons of hay. 

Historically, the social worker should 
know the conditions of settlement of her 
area. In the west, a knowledge of the land 
laws under which a large section of the 
population homesteaded is important. She 
should know what it means to “ prove up” 
on a homestead ; and why, although 134,313 
homestead claims were filed between 1910 
and 1918, there are at present only 47,000 
farms in Montana. She must know the im- 
portance of water and large acreages of 
range grass. She must know the general 
conditions under which irrigation is the key 
to success. She must know the difference 
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and dairy farming. She must know the sig- 
nificance to the sheep rancher of the lambing 
season and the time of shearing. She should 
be able to identify common grain varieties 
and common breeds of poultry and livestock. 
She should know just a little about normal 
yields and prices, just enough to know to 
whom to refer the farmer for advice. 

One of the first lessons a rural worker in 
this area learns is not to venture out in her 
district between September and June with- 
out a shovel and a gunny sack, to enable her 
to dig herself out of snowdrifts in which she 
might easily freeze to death in her car before 
anyone else came along to pull her car out. 

It is of the greatest importance to teach the 
rural worker to obtain an accurate descrip- 
tion of the location of her clients’ homes. 
The urban worker who goes by street and 
number has no problem of this kind. Rural 
workers must get the legal description of the 
location of the property as well as directions 
for reaching it. The worker often starts out 
on her first visit with a description of this 
sort: “ten miles east and then down the 
coulee and over the creek ”’; or “ follow the 
road that circumvents the hill, until you 
reach a big rock, then turn to the north.” 
Two devices have helped rural workers find 
their way about their districts. One is the 
use in the office of a county surveyor’s map 
on which the homes of clients are accurately 
spotted. The second is a special tab inside 
the case record folder giving directions for 
reaching the home. The single address on 
the face sheet is often far from sufficient. 


THIS is the setting in which the social 
worker finds embedded her client’s prob- 
lems of social adjustment. Imagine a family 
that homesteaded in Montana under one of 
the earlier homestead laws which granted a 
tract of land to any adult citizen who would 
improve it and live upon it for five years. 
In many cases the odds were against the 
settler. He came west from the wooded 
country his parents had cleared, rejoicing in 
the breadth of the land, the absence of 
forests to be cleared and stumps to be 
grubbed out. He staked his claim and built 
himself a sod house or a dugout which was 
to be used only a few weeks until another 
house could be built. He tried to farm land 
that should have been left a cattle range. 
He was beset by drouth. There was no 
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money and no timber for the new house. 
About his one room cabin lay miles and 
miles of bare, rolling prairie without a tree. 
“ Nothing to hide behind,” moaned Beret in 
Giants in the Earth. Nothing but the 
prairie, endless and austere as the sea. Your 
homesteader won his bet and made the land 
his own. But after he had acquired it, he 
could not make a living on it. It is his mar- 
ried son, now with seven children of his 
own, living in the same one-room dugout, 
who is the 1935 client of the social worker. 
Here the word “emergency ” in the name 
of the organization that has come to the 
homesteader’s rescue has an_ especially 
ironical ring. 

This is a typical picture insofar as a single 
case can ever be typical. It is repeated in 
hundreds of case records. Let me quote 
from one: 


The house was half dugout and the rest was 
made of native stone which the family had shaped 
out of the rocks on their own land. . . . This 
house, window sashes, doors, and all cost $76.50 
and took the boys three months to build. It is a 
brave attempt but unfortunately faces the west and 
is beaten by the prevailing winds. . . . It is 
unfortunate that this family seem to know nothing 
whatever about ranching. Their two horses and 
cow were dying for lack of feed and there is no 
water on their land, making it necessary to drive 
the stock one and a half miles to water. The 
family have been advised to move back to Colorado 
where the mother, who is a widow, was receiving 
a mother’s pension. They have refused to move 
and are sure that they can make a living with a 
dairy herd on this place which is 63 miles from 
the nearest market. They will probably never 
make a living on the land, as it is definitely 
submarginal. 


The worker commented, “It is a shame 
to find such energy and ambition bent in the 
wrong direction. We (the rural rehabilita- 
tion worker and the social worker) were 
invited to luncheon but did not eat with 
them as they obviously did not have very 
much food.” 

Such a family has expended blood, muscle, 
and imagination for years, sometimes for 
two generations, gaining title to a desert. 
The emotional problems involved in this 
situation may well give the social worker 
subject matter for study. Even where a 
resettlement plan might be worked out, it is 
often impossible to persuade the family to 
move. So much of the homesteader and his 
family has gone into the effort of proving up 
that nothing is left except a passionate cling- 
ing to a hopeless life. Living in dugouts, in 
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sod houses, in rough log cabins with dirt 
floors, in ’dobe huts—sometimes only with 
a door, sometimes with only one window— 
he has reared his family without comforts, 
often without even enough food. Neverthe- 
less, a departure from the homestead means 
defeat in his lifelong struggle and renders 
meaningless the years of suffering and 
hardship. 

The isolation of many rural homes in the 
west continues to be a problem not only in 
community organization but in the individ- 
ual adjustment of the members of the family. 
Physicians and social workers comment 
upon the frequency of mental depression 
among the wives of ranchers. State institu- 
tions for the treatment of mental diseases 
draw a relatively large proportion of their 
patients from isolated ranches, but by no 
means does the institutional population indi- 
cate the extent of the problem. Institutions 
are over-crowded, and so only the most 
desperate cases are likely to be accepted, 
while former patients are sent out on parole 
without any supervision whatever. Sheep 
herders are the second class from whom the 
state hospitals draw their patients, since 
many of them are not able to endure the 
complete isolation of weeks and months on 
the range alone. 

The mere visit of the social worker has 
meant much to these people, and it has not 
been accomplished without often heroic 
effort on the part of the worker. A Chil- 
dren’s Bureau study of maternity care and 
the welfare of young children in a home- 
steading county of Montana, published in 
1919, describes the difficulties of the research 
workers in reaching the homes they wished 
to visit. It is not so different today. 
Workers frequently have to stay out several 
days in order to visit a remote group of fami- 
lies. In the summer they sometimes take a 
bedroll with them and spend the nights in 
their cars. A Wyoming social worker con- 
tributed this description of one of her trips 
(on which she was fortunately accompanied 
by a rural rehabilitation worker) : 

We left this house at 1:30 and continued to our 
next stop which was 30 miles further on. At our 
destination, we found the wife of our client and a 
small daughter home alone, and so we helped her 
do the chores and then borrowed her pump and 


tire patching to repair our spare tire. We drove 
35 miles further on and spent the night with a 


family who had a five-room house and could put 
us up. 

The next morning we continued up toward the 
peak. There were at least 20 gates to open and 
close within the next 20 miles. On this road we 
visited four families living in a small group of 
houses on a dry creek bed. In one of them we 
found both husband and wife in the well they were 
digging. During our stay at this house it began 
to snow, and by the time we left, it was blizzard- 
ing. Ht was necessary to follow the fence line back 
in order to keep on the road. It took an hour and 
forty-five minutes to cover the next 10 miles. 

The ranch house at which we spent the next 
night was a one-rvom log cabin, and I spent the 
early part of the evening wondering just where 
we all slept. We were made welcome, and I slept 
with a thirteen-year-old daughter. The beds were 
screened from view by sheets hung on wire with 
safety pins. . .. 

My total mileage for this trip was 250 miles. 
I had to buy a new rear axle, wheel, and tire 
before I reached home, and the total cost of repairs 
was $45.00. The mileage check I received was 
$12.50. 


WHEN we try to list the qualities neces- 
sary for successful social work in rural 
areas, the number is overwhelming. We 
should agree with Josephine Brown that 
“love of the country for its own sake is 
perhaps the most important of all qualifica- 
tions.” No worker who did not have the 
“feel” of the country would think it worth 
while to endure the hardships of rural work. 
The salary would tempt no one. A study 
made by the FERA in connection with a 
survey of rural problem areas indicated that 
the average monthly salary for rural visitors 
in the areas studied, exclusive of traveling 
expenses, was $68.78. Executive ability, 
initiative, and ingenuity in developing re- 
sources, and a realistic background of knowl- 
edge are of great importance. The ability 
to organize scattered rural groups for recre- 
ation is highly valued. Maturity is also 
important. Many a girlish-looking worker 
with real ability has been unable to command 
attention and respect. Appearance is even 
more of a factor in the country than in the 
city. Country people see few strangers and 
are quick to appraise the suitability of their 
attire. 

The time element is a vital factor in rural 
social work. Recognition of its importance 
is closely related to an understanding of the 
rural client’s psychological needs. There 
are two elements here. In the first place, 
the farmer wants to know “ what the worker 
has come for.” Just being a visitor isn’t 
enough. When he knows, and accepts the 
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errand as important to him, there is no 
longer need for hurry. That is to say, the 
approach must be businesslike, for people 
do not drive 50 miles just to pass the time 
of day. However, once accepted, the worker 
must not hurry this client, who does not live 
by the clock as city folks do, and who is 
likely to be reserved and inarticulate. In no 
field of social work is the ten-minute visit 
(thrust by necessity on over-loaded relief 
workers), so unproductive. It is necessary 
to be patient and listen without hurrying. 
Receptivity and patience are the rural 
worker’s most effective therapeutic tools. 
For all of herself that the rural worker 
gives, what does she receive in return? 
What are the rewards of so strenuous and 
exacting a life? To many workers, they 
will seem insufficient. To some, they will 
seem rich and gratifying. Rural work offers 


% 


an unparalleled outlet for the pioneering 
spirit. It offers an opportunity to blaze new 
trails where trails are greatly needed, to live 
in the country in the midst of the pageantry 
of earth and sky, to skim along the open 
road with that sense of freedom that wide 
spaces give, to gain a sense of proportion, 
of one’s own place in a scheme so vast. 
These are austere but glorious rewards. 
Less austere and most gratifying of all are 
the friendships one makes with one’s clients, 
more slowly accomplished than those in the 
city, perhaps, but real and enduring in pro- 
portion to the place the worker has made for 
herself. To know that in some remote 
homestead a lonely woman is shading her 
eyes to gaze out at the far horizon, hoping 
to see the cloud of dust that marks the 
approach of the social worker—this is the 
true reward. 


Transient Service Advisory Committees in Los Angeles 
George E. Outland and Dorothy Wysor Smith 


EFORE the establishment of the Federal 

Transient Service as one department of 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion, the National Committee on the Care of 
Transient and Homeless advocated the use 
of advisory committees—federal, state, and 
local—in the development of a transient 
program.* 

In regard to the functions of the local 
committee the report stated, “ basically, the 
functions of this committee should be of a 
double nature: first, co-operative, namely, 
utilizing all means which it finds available 
for immediate amelioration of the situation ; 
and second—and a major objective—self- 
educative.” The report continues to outline 
the diversified practical functions of such a 
local committee as follows: 

(1) Co-ordinating the efforts of public and pri- 
vate agencies, as well as of the community at large 

(2) Fact finding as to the extent of the problem 
and to the existing resources for food, housing, 
medical and dental care, transportation, and indi- 


vidualized service 
(3) Stimulating public interest in the problem, 


1 Report on program in “ Standards of Care” by 
the Committee on Care of Transient and Home- 
less, April 5, 1933, pages 3-5. 
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and creating an informed and socially-minded pub- 
lic attitude 
(4) Developing and maintaining standards of 
care 
(5) Securing agreements by the agencies con- 
cerned as to: 
(a) Formation of, or use of, the social service 
exchange 
(b) Allocation of funds 
(c) Principles governing sending applicants to 
different agencies for care 
(6) Planning for needs so far unmet, and allo- 
cating responsibilities to existing or specifically 
created agencies 
(7) Exploring possibilities for stimulating self- 
help groups 
(8) Establishing a central registration bureau, 
either as an independent agency or as a department 
of an existing agency. 


The report also outlines the groups that 
should be represented in the personnel of 
such a local committee. 

In spite of this early advocation of the 
use of local lay groups, Dr. Ellery F. Reed, 
when making a survey of the Federal Tran- 
cient Service in the period May to July, 
1934, found that the use of such local com- 
mittees had not been sufficiently encouraged 
by state administrations, although a few 
instances were cited where strong advisory 
bodies had been formed and had been found 
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to be of real assistance to the transient 
program.’ 


LOS ANGELES has always been a Mecca 
for migrants. The southwest was settled by 
transients, largely from the mid-western 
states, and there has been during the past 
fifteen years an increasingly large number 
of migrants pouring into southern Califor- 
nia.’ Because of this unusually large tran- 
sient influx, local governmental and private 
organizations have found it necessary to pro- 
vide care for such individuals. In 1924 
there was organized the first lodge for tran- 
sient boys in the United States, the Junipero 
Serra Boys’ Club, under the supervision of 
the Catholic Welfare Bureau of Los Angeles. 
This was followed in 1927 by the formation 
of the Community Boys’ Lodge, likewise 
designed to take care of wandering young- 
sters. The Department of Social Service 
for the City of Los Angeles began operating 
in 1928 a Municipal Service Bureau which 
acted as a clearing house for both state and 
out-of-state transients. 

In 1931 the Probation Department of the 
County of Los Angeles organized Camp 
No. 10 for delinquent transient boys, and 
this was followed the next year by Camp 
No. 8 for non-delinquents. The County 
Welfare Department bore the brunt of re- 
lief work for transient families—consisting 
only of temporary care and transportation 
to legal residence if the family was willing. 
Such private organizations as the Midnight 
Mission, the Salvation Army, the Volun- 
teers of America, the Jewish Home for 
Wayfarers, and the Young Men’s Christian 
Association were all co-operating in caring 
for transient men and boys, and, of course, 
the Travelers’ Aid Society was overwhelmed 
with transient women and girls. 

The work of all these organizations stimu- 
lated a great deal of public interest in 


* Reed, Ellery F.: Federal Transient Program, 
An Evaluative Survey, May to July, 1934. Com- 
mittee on Care of Transient and Homeless, New 
York, N. Y. (Paper, 75 cents.) 

*For an interesting discussion of the transient 
situation in Los Angeles County, before the organi- 
zation of the Federal Transient Service, see the 
statement of Miss Dorothy Wysor in Relief for 
Unemployed Transients: Hearings before Sub- 
Committee of the Committee on Manufacturers, 
United States Senate, 72nd Congress, Second Ses- 
—_ on §-5121, January 13 to 25, 1933, pages 71 
to //. 


transiency even if it did not stimulate sym- 
pathy. On the boards of these various pri- 
vate organizations were many public spirited 
individuals who recognized the gravity of 
the transient problem in Los Angeles and 
who were later to become the nuclei of the 
various committees advisory to the Tran- 
sient Service. 

With the organization of the Federal 
Transient Service in October, 1932, many 
of these institutions were placed unaer fed- 
eral contract to care for transients. The 
Municipal Service Bureau with its equip- 
ment and personnel was loaned to the 
Transient Service and became the Central 
Registration Bureau. The Travelers’ Aid 
Society was used as a “ spring-board ” for 
the organization of the large Bureau for 
transient families, women, and girls, while 
the various private welfare agencies named 
above co-operated in granting temporary 
housing and feeding to men and boys. It 
was only natural that, with the transfer of 
the work of these organizations to the Fed- 
eral Transient Service, there should accom- 
pany it a transfer of the interest of their 
boards of directors. In fact, when the Com- 
munity Boys’ Lodge went out of existence in 
July, 1934, the incumbent National Admin- 
istrator of Transient Service, William 
Plunkert, advocated that the board of this 
famous lodge should become in toto an 
advisory committee on Transient Boys’ 
Work. This group, with a few additions, 
is still the Citizens’ Advisory Committee on 
Transient Boys’ Work. Likewise, the 
Travelers’ Aid Board became the nucleus of 
a committee for the Family Division while 
the Men’s Advisory Committee was strongly 
fortified with members of the boards of the 
Midnight Mission, the Y.M.C.A., the Sal- 
vation Army, and the Volunteers of America. 

In addition to these three committees, 
there were formed one on women’s and girls’ 
work, one to advise on medical matters, and 
another to take charge of publicity. The 
chairmen of these various groups formed 
the Central Advisory or Executive Commit- 
tee on Transient Service as a whole in Los 
Angeles County. Moreover, in the family 
work which was widespread throughout the 
county there were formed sub-committees 
for advice on case work problems in Santa 
Monica, Pasadena, Long Beach, and Holly- 
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wood. Many of these committees had sub- 
committees to handle particular phases of 
the work. For example, the Boys’ Com- 
mittee organized an active committee on case 
work and discipline to advise on problems 
of individual cases in the lodges and camps. 


WHAT have been the accomplishments of 
the committees? They might be sum- 
marized under five points: 

(1) Active Backing of the Federal Tran- 
sient Program Itself: Members of these 
various committees, remembering the con- 
ditions before the federal government 
stepped into the picture and realizing what 
would happen should Uncle Sam step out, 
have been extremely eager to maintain a 
federally supported and federally financed 
program. On one occasion, when it ap- 
peared as if the Federal Transient Service 
itself might be discontinued, each committee 
sent to Washington an ardent resolution 
urging “the retention of the office of Na- 
tional Administrator of Transient Service so 
that federal support and control of transient 
activities may be maintained on the present 
high standard of service.’ Furthermore, 
many individual members of the committees 
had similar resolutions sent from their re- 
spective private organizations. Such lay 
support of the Federal Transient Program 
at a time when it was under definite criti- 
cism from many sources was of real value 
in maintaining the service. 

(2) Maintaining Standards: It would 
be hard to exaggerate the contributions of 
the committees to the organization and ad- 
ministration of the Federal Transient Serv- 
ice in Los Angeles County. While it goes 
without saying that standards approximat- 
ing those of the best agencies in normal 
times could not be obtained, it is neverthe- 
less true that steady progress in respect to 
standards has been made and that almost 
every step forward has been due in large 
part to the active, militant, and creative 
spirit of the committees. Many of their 
members were formerly on the boards of 
private agencies and have realized the neces- 
sity of maintaining high standards of per- 
sonnel and working conditions. The com- 
mittees have fought for decent salary scales 
for personnel, for better housing facilities, 
for limited case loads for welfare workers. 
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The medical committee has been of invalu- 
able service in raising the quality of medical 
examinations and care. The appointment 
of a trained first aid man in every camp was 
only one of the many important contribu- 
tions. The Boys’ Work Committee has 
stood steadfast against any militarization of 
their phase of the program, maintaining that 
such is not in keeping with the ideals of an 
emergency transient boy program. 

An interesting analysis could be made, 
from the minutes of the various committees, 
of the way in which each one has formulated 
definite standards and goals for its own sec- 
tion of the work and how, step by step, 
advances have been made toward the goals 
outlined. When one considers the ever- 
shifting, turbulent government scene, with 
its frequent mandatory administrative 
orders, the effect of the committees in 
stabilizing and building up standards of 
work is nothing less than remarkable. It 
should be added that an all-important ele- 
ment in the constructive achievements of the 
committees has been the fact that the State 
Transient Director has desired their help, 
has regularly referred both general pro- 
grams and specific problems to them for 
their suggestions, has withheld action when- 
ever possible until their opinion was ob- 
tained, and in general has treated their 
recommendations as of the greatest impor- 
tance. Without such an attitude on the part 
of administrative officers the best of commit- 
tees would be unable to accomplish anything 
in a government program. 

(3) Stimulating and Educating the Pub- 
lic: Indirectly, all the committees, through 
individual and informal contacts, have done 
a great deal toward creating a more socially 
minded public attitude on the transient ques- 
tion. Directly, this has been the function of 
the Publicity Committee. The need for con- 
structive publicity may be seen when one 
reads the following statements, written by a 
well-known columnist in a Los Angeles 
newspaper : 

The desert roads are streaming with hoboes. 
All those with any desire to work have gone to 
the government camps. Most of those on the road 
are vicious and dangerous. Florida and 
Washington are both stopping indigents at their 
border. California should do likewise. 

The government relief boards could stop these 


wandering nomadic bands of tramps if they would. 
A great many of these homeless boys come from 
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Texas and Oklahoma. If they were registered at 
relief camps in those states and denied support 
anywhere else, the criminal migration would stop. 

From the days of Rome in its decline to Paris 
just before the revolution, the problem of civiliza- 
tion has been to compel the unemployed and unem- 
ployables to stay in one place. 

California is willing and able to take care of its 
own jobless, but the doors should be shut against 
the indigents of other states.4 


The contributions of the Publicity Com- 
mittee have been largely centered in two 
fields: First, the establishment and admin- 
istration of a speakers’ bureau. Service 
Clubs, Chambers of Commerce, Women’s 
Clubs, American Legion Posts, and other 
groups were contacted and informed that 
speakers were available on the subject of the 
transient program in Los Angeles County. 
Between the time this bureau was organ- 
ized, May 15, 1935, and July 30, when the 
present article is being written, sixty-three 
speeches were made by members of the Pub- 
licity Committee and the staff to various 
clubs. All these speeches met with great 
interest, and a much more socially minded 
attitude was evinced on the part of a great 
many hitherto “ anti-transients.”” This Com- 
mittee is going one step further at the 
present time and is arranging for a series of 
radio addresses on the Transient Service 
Program. 

The other definite accomplishment of this 
Committee was effecting the reinstatement, 
on the administrative staff of the Federal 
Transient Service, of a half-time publicity 
man. Such an individual had previously 
been employed and released, and when the 
Citizens’ Committee showed to the satisfac- 
tion of the State Director of Transient 
Service the imperative need of such a pub- 
licity man, one was again placed on the 
administrative staff, and he has proven most 
valuable in securing newspaper space for 
constructive publicity. 

(4) Offering Valuable Advice in Various 
Technical Fields: Committee members, 
being business and professional men and 
women, have frequently been called upon to 
lend advice in the fields in which they are 
specialists. For example, the chairman of 
the Boys’ Advisory Committee, a noted 
lawyer, has given a great deal of valuable 
legal advice on the technicalities of certain 


*“The Lancer,” by Harry Carr, The Los 
Angeles Times, Jan. 2, 1935. 


personal matters of clients. The medical 
committee, of course, has specialized in 
organizing the medical activities and advis- 
ing on all matters of a medical nature, not 
only for the organization of the work, but 
also in individual cases. 

There might be included under this point 
the financial help given by certain members 
of committees for projects for which federal 
funds were unavailable. When the Boys’ 
Department wished to stage a canoe regatta, - 
the Boys’ Work Committee of the Los 
Angeles Kiwanis Club, whose chairman was 
a member of the Advisory Committee, spon- 
sored the project, and made funds available 
for its success. This same Kiwanis Com- 
mittee is at the present time engaged in a 
valuable piece of assistance in the boy pro- 
gram. Some member of this group writes 
a letter to a fellow Kiwanian in the home- 
town of every boy returned to legal resi- 
dence, asking that the local member co- 
operate in readjusting the boy to his home 
environment. Initiative for this plan can be 
traced to the fact that the chairman of this 
committee was a member of the Citizens’ 
Advisory Committee on Boys’ Work.*® 

(5) Co-ordinating the Work of Local 
Agencies with the Transient Service: While 
the advisory committees came into being too 
late to organize certain phases of the work, 
as suggested by the Committee on the Care 
of Transient and Homeless, they neverthe- 
less have been able to make a definite con- 
tribution to working out certain problems 
between the service and local agencies. A 
plan for the care of transient boys under 
sixteen years of age was worked out co- 
operatively between the Transient Service 
and the Los Angeles County Probation De- 
partment through the initiative of the Citi- 
zens’ Advisory Committee on Transient 
Boys’ Work. This same committee, together 
with the Men’s Advisory Committee, de- 
veloped a plan for the care of transients 
coming before the Police Night and Sunrise 
Courts. 

One important contribution yet to be 
made by local committees in California or 
elsewhere is constructive planning to pre- 
vent transiency from the community to other 


5For a brief discussion of this type of activity 
on the part of one advisory committee see “An 
Advisory Committee’s Activities,” The Transient, 
Volume 2, No. 3, May, 1935, page 11. 
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states. This type of preventive work will no 
doubt occupy a large share of the time of 
committees advisory to the new National 
Youth Administration, now in the process 
of formation. 

As Ellery Reed has pointed out,® “ Local 
support and guidance is essential to the ulti- 
mate success of any plan devised to aid the 


6 Op. cit., page 95. 
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homeless and unattached, even though that 
plan may be well safe-guarded by federal 
financing and control.” Los Angeles has 
been proud of its transient program and not 
the least of the causes for this pride is the 
spirit and work of its advisory committees 
of able and interested citizens who have 
donated time and talent for the sake of a 
cause in which they are vitally interested. 


Nutrition Service as an ERA Project 
Mabel Choate 


OR years the Brockton (Mass.) Family 

Welfare Association has felt the need of 
some instruction to supplement and follow 
up the grocery orders planned by our 
workers and sent to our clients for, although 
the workers might order a_ well-balanced 
selection of food for the week, they had little 
time to discuss its actual use with the 
mothers. Our first effort to fill this gap 
took the form of securing the services of 
three volunteers who had previously had 
training and experience in dietetics. Mothers 
were invited to attend small classes and then 
the volunteer workers made home visits. 
This arrangement worked out well, but the 
volunteers, because of their own home 
duties, were unable to make this a per- 
manent part of our work. 

In November, 1934, the secretary of the 
Family Welfare Association was able to 
interest the local ERA administrator in 
working out a similar scheme as an ERA 
project. There was the expected rush of 
unqualified applicants, but these were sifted 
down until we had four registered nurses 
and two trained dieticians. The original 
plan was to work with selected cases where 
there was a special need for instruction in 
nutrition but, since we had four more 
workers than we had requested, our plans 
were enlarged to include service to all the 
relief families whose names we could 
secure—ERA workers’ families and other 
low income groups. The secretary of the 
Family Welfare Association was asked to 
supervise the group. 

To interest home-makers in the service an 
article was published in the local news- 
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papers, emphasizing the fact that this was a 
free government service to families of low 
income and explaining that the six workers 
would offer suggestions and assist mothers 
in purchasing food and planning meals in 
order to enable them to derive the greatest 
possible value from limited food allowances. 
As a further drawing card it was suggested 
that those who requested visits would be the 
first to benefit from this expert service. 


THE first step taken in organizing the 
group was a meeting to give instruction on 
the social aspects of the work. 


The workers were told that the establishment of 
a friendly contact on the first visit should be their 
first aim—a major part of their success would 
depend upon their tact and ability to adjust their 
introductory calls to the personalities of the indi- 
vidual clients. Each call was to be made in the 
name of the referring agency. For example, 
“Miss J of the F.W.A. asked me to call on you.” 
The visitor could then go on to explain the pur- 
pose of her work. The girls were advised to allow 
the mother to do most of the talking on this first 
call and to show a sympathetic attitude toward the 
mother’s problems. However, they were cautioned 
against becoming involved in social problems and 
were told to refer all relief or family difficulties or 
special health problems back to the private agencies 
for adjustment. Because the public departments 
were over-burdened and lacked case work service, 
the clients were not to go to them with any com- 
plaints or grievances. 

Knowing that many situations of all kinds would 
confront the workers they were advised to guard 
their remarks on other than food problems andy 
under no circumstances to offer criticism of any 
relief agency. All names of ‘clients and other infor- 
mation were to be regarded as strictly confidential. 


The city was divided into six districts and 
street directories given to each worker. It 
was suggested that six calls during a six- 
hour day would be a fair goal to aim for, but 
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it was emphasized that the workers would 
not be judged by the number of calls they 
made but by the progress they were able to 
make with each individual case. To start 
with, each was given about thirty families. 
The records were to be kept on 5x 8 ruled 
cards: the name and address of the family 
on the top line, and the number of children 
and the name of the referring agency on the 
second line. Under this, the worker was to 
make a summary of each call, telling some- 
thing about the mother’s attitude, giving a 
short account of what took place, and noting 
any special needs. 

A second card accounted for the workers’ 
time—on this card they were to report the 
names and addresses of clients visited, time 
of arrival, and time of leaving. 


THE second step in organizing the group 


was to educate the workers as to depression? 


diets—none of them had much first-hand 
knowledge as to how relief families lived. 
All relief would seem inadequate to them 
at first. Grocery orders would seem too 
small and they would be appalled at the lack 
of milk for children. 

A home demonstration agent from the 
Plymouth County Extension Service was 
invited to give a brief talk on depression 
diets and the latest trends in nutrition. She 
provided many pamphlets and low cost 


recipes, and made numerous concrete sug-\ 


gestions such as: 


Foods that make up an adequate diet are: 
2 glasses of milk a day for each adult 
4 glasses of milk a day for children 
2 servings of vegetables besides potato—one 
preferably a green, leafy, raw vegetable. 
2 servings of fruit 
1 salad 
1 egg a day or 3 or 4a week 
1 serving of meat or fish a day 
6-8 glasses of water 
A restricted diet is built up around cereals, vege- 
tables, fruit, and milk. Substitute an extra serving 
of vegetables if fruit is too high. 
Reach your families through newspaper articles. 
Look for good buys in markets and in the news- 
papers and tell clients. 
Recommend fish, watch for supplies of various 
kinds on the market. 
Stress variety day by day, rather than in one 
meal. 
Urge children to buy fruit rather than candy. 
A dessert should have food value. 
Buy by bulk rather than by package. 
Dark bread contains more food value than white 
bread. 
Western eggs are often fresher than so-called 


home eggs because of a rapid turnover in the 
market. 

Stress the use of raw cabbage because of its 
mineral and vitamin content and low cost. 

Substitute raw or canned tomatoes for oranges 
in low cost diet. 

Vegetable shortening lacks Vitamin A. Butter 
and egg yolk are good sources of Vitamin A. 


Lists of foods allowed on city welfare 
orders were given to all the workers. 

At the end of the first six weeks the 
workers reported on the progress they had 
made and the reactions of their clients. 
They felt that the attitude of the mothers in 
general had been one of interest and appre- 
ciation for the service. Very rarely was 
admittance into the home refused. Most 
mothers were co-operative and many had a 
knowledge of the essentials of nutrition, 
gained from articles in the newspapers and 
talks over the radio. It was quite usual to 
find, on a second visit, that a mother who 
was not particularly interested at first had 
looked up information on diets and was more 
interested. 

As was expected, the family that was get- 
ting enough milk was rare and clients on 
city relief were getting only a restricted diet, 
not an adequate one. In some cases, where 
the mother understood food values and 
watched the papers and advertisements for 
“ specials,” a certain amount could have 
been saved if she had been able to shop 
around at the different stores instead of 
being forced to purchase everything at the 
one market specified on her order. This 
would not be practical for most cases and 
the saving might perhaps better be made by 
teaching the mothers to plan their menus 
around the “specials” at the particular 
market at which they trade and to buy 
perishable groceries in season as well as in 
bulk whenever possible. 

During the first few weeks of the project 
one of the workers found herself too sym-— 
pathetic and unable to restrain herself from 
becoming involved in case work problems. 
(Some of her attitude can no doubt be ex- 
plained by the fact that she had the poorest 
district in the city.) Gradually she has 
learned to turn over her case work problems 
to the private agencies. We had this diffi- 
culty with none of the other workers. 

Frequently, when the nutrition worker 
refers problems she has met in the homes, 
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her suggestions and insight are very helpful 
to the case worker. We have encouraged 
the nutrition workers to bring family prob- 
lems to the private agencies and the case 
workers have tried to work out constructive 
plans which would include as many of the 
suggestions of the nutrition worker as pos- 
sible—she feels she has some part in our 
case work even though she does not carry 
out the plans herself. Taking the workers 
into our plans in this way has done a great 
deal to prevent them from giving unskilled 
advice on case work problems. 

One of the workers who showed initiative 
and had had more training than the others 
was made director of the project. She kept 
the growing amount of literature in order 
and helped the others with difficult nutri- 
tional problems. Among other things she 
worked on the following: 


She had several articles published in the local 
newspaper. The first one was “A Week’s Menu 
for a Family of Five for Five Dollars”—a re- 
stricted diet making use of the government food 
as much as possible and keeping within the limit of 
foods allowed on the city orders. The necessary 
milk was not included, as in families where the 
allowance is extremely low this is usually fur- 
nished by a local foundation. The use of cod liver 
oil was suggested wherever possible. 

Later a list of recipes for the use of the govern- 
ment veal and beef and an article showing the 
results of an experiment with home made yeast 
bread were published. Comparing the cost of home 
made and commercial bread, it was found that 
about 50 per cent could be saved by making bread 
at home. 

Demonstrations of the preparation of low cost 
meals were given to a club of unemployed girls 
from relief families. 


Special diets were provided by the private 
relief societies on the recommendation of the 
nutrition workers. These were made up for 
each case and submitted to the societies each 
week for ordering. 

The workers gave copies of “ Your 
Guide,” published by the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Public Health, to mothers who 
could make good use of them.' 


1 Publications which have been used most exten- 
sively by the workers are: “Food and Health,” 
Henry C. Sherman, Macmillan, $2.50; “ Practical 
Dietetics,” Alida Frances Pattee, the author, 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., $2.75; “ Your Meals and Your 
Money,” Gove Hambidge, McGraw-Hill, $1.50; 
“Healthy Babies are Happy Babies,” Josephine 
Hemenway Kenyon, M.D., Little, $1.50; “ Diet 
and Personality,” Lotta Bogert, Macmillan, $2.00; 
“Diet at Four Levels of Nutritive Content and 
Cost,” U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Circular 296; 
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Each mother was requested to fill out a 
week’s grocery order slip, for the number of 
persons in the family, with the amounts and 
costs of the various articles as she used them 
each week. The slips that were returned 
showed some significant points : 


In 46 families the number of persons per family 
ranged from 3 to 13, with an average of 7.5, 
While 26 families consisted of 7 or more persons, 
only 10 families had over two quarts of milk per 
day, 6 had three quarts, 4 had more than three 
quarts. There was hardly a case where sufficient 
milk was bought; only in cases where milk was 
donated by a local foundation or a similar agency 
was it adequate. The value and economy of 
evaporated milk were stressed—in puddings, salad 
dressings, and cream sauces. Tapioca and corn- 
starch puddings made from evaporated milk were 
suggested as economical and nourishing and adding 
to the daily milk allowance. 

Cheese was little used, with the exception of the 
government cheese. Those receiving it apparently 
appreciated and enjoyed it but many seemed to 
consider that its regular use in the menu was a bit 
extravagant or beyond their means and did not 
realize what good concentrated nourishment it was. 
A cheese dish was suggested as the main dish of a 
luncheon or supper, as a substitute for meat, two 
or three times a week in varied forms. Recipes 
were offered for macaroni and cheese, cheese 
soufflé, and Italian spaghetti. 

The amount of cereal designated on the slips was 
quite commonly used, but in most cases more bread 
was bought. Usually the greater part of this was 
white bread. The worker tried to point out the 
added value of dark breads and cereals and the 
economy of making breads, both “yeast” and 
“ quick,” at home. 

A majority of the families used at least twice the 
quantity of potatoes called for but, as potatoes were 
especially cheap and the food supply was restricted 
in many cases, this may have been advisable for 
the emergency. 

Fresh fruit was limited, from necessity in most 
cases. Only dried fruits were allowed on the city 
orders and their price was sufficient to prohibit 
their use in a great many other cases. To take 
their place in the diet the use of raw vegetables, 
especially raw cabbage and carrots, was suggested. 
Ground or grated salads, such as cabbage and 
carrot, cabbage and pineapple, cabbage and apple 
(the apple being cored but the skin left on) ground 
together and mixed with a home-made salad dress- 
ing, were also recommended. 

Suggestions as to buying as well as preparing 
fish were offered. Flounder, cod, haddock, and 
smelts were especially inexpensive at the time. 


“Your Guide,” Mass. Dept. of Public Health; 
“ Adequate Diets for Families with Limited In- 
comes,” Dept. of Agriculture, Misc. Publ. No. 113; 
Extension Leaflets, Massachusetts State College, 
Amherst, Mass., Nos. 130, 128, 129, 71, 73, 127; 
Good Housekeeping Institute, “ A Measuring Stick 
for Low Cost Meals,” and bulletins on low cost 
meals; “Food at Low Cost,” Lucy H. Gillett, 
American Child Health Ass’n; “Vitamins in 
Health and Disease,” Barnett Sure, Williams and 
Wilkins, $2.00. 
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The amount of butter recommended on the slips, 
or less than that, was used in most cases. When 
margarine was used almost entirely, the worker 
tried to have the mother increase the fruit and 
vegetable supply as much as possible, to provide 
Vitamin A which butter contains and oleomar- 
garine lacks. Molasses because of its mineral con- 
tent was also suggested as a spread for bread in 
these cases. Peanut butter, which is very nutri- 
tious, had also advanced in price but was still much 
cheaper than butter and its increased use was 
recommended in many cases. 

The amount of granulated sugar used could 
often be cut down. The use of more molasses was 
recommended for its mineral and nutritive value. 
Sugar yields energy alone. 


The $5 order for five persons published 
by the chief nutrition worker is as follows: 


VEGETABLES 
Fare rrr ere $ .30 
ty Ns a ee e's ewe RCRGeenieseenees 14 
ir IR a a ore eee eae arene wees .20 
eo RD nnaab kes ewanwunneaenns Js 
Oot EY «6 ainn te oda) cma nw ele acae Nw ae .20 
ee rrr enn 55 
PP ce dman ey guceiamuenne a aemnated 12 

Fruits 
PR. es Gh.teenncekecnionauanecn AS 
= See a es ‘ 14 


Note: If allowance for food can be increased 
use more fruit and fewer vegetables. Vegetables 
are much cheaper than fruit. Tomatoes are as rich 
in vitamin content as oranges and, if strained, may 
be given to very young children. 


PROTEINS 
Meat, fish, eggs, cheese, milk, are often called 
the protective foods, as they furnish protein to 
build and repair body tissue. 


ee ON SEED oi vc repenawuenenwewens $ .13 
SE SOINUDR . occ cncciccieansanades 28 
eS ee merry ere 23 
Se es UNE ak hace due cedtecnniencasen Bi 
EP ee eee Ter ee TCT TET 10 
1 dozen eggs (western) ........ccccccccees 30 
10 cans (tall) evaporated milk............ 58 
CEREALS 

Cereals are economical sources of heat and 
energy. 
EE re ree ee re $ .98 
SEES ere rere re .07 
NS EE ne eee re 08 
1 pkg. wholewheat cereal (2 Ibs.)......... 19 
Pr Ce Ce. is cé 6% barbie Knaen 24 
ee ON. ee ee ave dS 


ZB tha. Flee. oc ccc ccccecceccccsccccccse.. 10 


Fats 
PTE TCT TT TTS 
Se Tr Or re err 13 
2 Aer ere i eer eer 16 
8 rrr er eT ere 09 
i wr EN sib dtanunswasennddastawe 10 

SUGARS 
S the. qremeiated qumert....cccccccccccccess $ .26 
De CD Sener ricenccsccscsess 15 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Flavorings, baking powder, seasonings, and 
spices... Tekéhececiesenence MEE 


1% |b. cocoa. Es eurleiaatinaestaistnaated neil 10 
Ss SK: Ns <b he ack: KeeeeRheAeeeeesceue 12 
MILK 


If the family includes small children at least one 
quart of fresh pasteurized milk should be used 
daily, and two teaspoons cod liver oil for each 
child under two years of age, and any others who 
are underweight. 


This order was considered for an average, 
or census, family and might be used in pre- 
paring the week’s meals for five given 
below. With careful planning and the addi- 
tion of the government food and the fresh 
milk which is often supplied, the diet would 
be well balanced and adequate. Prices, 
however, have advanced since these menus 
were prepared. Prices varied slightly at 
different stores. 


Five-DoLLarR A WEEK MENUS FOR FIVE PEOPLE 


Monday 
Breakfast: Whole wheat cereal, milk, sugar; 
hot muffins, coffee for adults, milk for children. 
Dinner: Codfish cakes, escalloped tomatoes, 
bread, butter, baked custard, tea, milk for children. 
Supper: Corn chowder, bread and butter, coffee 
jello, tea. 


Tuesday 
Breakfast: Oatmeal, milk, sugar; hot corn- 
bread, coffee, milk for children. 


Dinner: Mutton stew, bread and butter, tea, 
milk for children. 
Supper: Baked macaroni and cheese, buttered 


carrots, molasses cookies, tea, milk for children. 


Wednesday 

Breakfast: Cornmeal mush, milk, sugar; toast, 
butter, coffee, cocoa for children. 

Dinner: Baked liver loaf, tomato sauce, baked 
potatoes, cole slaw, hot gingerbread, milk. 

Supper: French toast, jelly, spiced dropped 
cookies, stewed prunes, tea for grown-ups, milk for 
children. 


Thursday 
Breakfast: Oatmeal, milk, sugar; toast, butter, 
coffee, milk for children. 
Dinner: Roast beef pie, macaroni, bread and 
butter, milk. 
Supper: Scalloped cabbage, bread and butter, 
peanut butter cookies, cocoa for everybody. 


Friday 

Breakfast: Whole wheat cereal, milk, sugar; 
muffins, coffee, milk. ; 

Dinner: | Baked stuffed mackerel, mashed 
potato, cole slaw, bread and butter, milk for 
children. 

Supper: Fish chowder and crackers, oatmeal 
cookies, tea, cocoa. 
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Saturday 
Breakfast: Oatmeal, milk, sugar; muffins, but- 
ter, coffee, cocoa for children. 
Dinner: Potato and onion stew, bread and but- 
ter, fruit tapioca. 
Supper: Boston baked beans and brown bread, 
cole slaw, molasses cookies, tea, milk for children. 
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Sunday 
Breakfast: Stewed prunes; oatmeal, milk, 
sugar; toast, butter, coffee, milk for children. 
Dinner: Hamburg steak, baked potato, but- 
tered carrots, baked rice pudding, milk. 
Supper: Toasted cheese sandwich, lettuce and 
tomato salad, cocoa. 


Consultation Service in Home Economics 
Vocille M. Pratt 


HE Cleveland Home Economics Con- 

sultation Service developed out of the 
desire of the community to learn from the 
Associated Charities what it knew about the 
management of small incomes. As Miss 
Colcord said, this is “ one field in which the 
community is willing to accord competency 
to the private family agency.” ? 

In the spring of 1934 one of the Cleveland 
newspapers started a column which dis- 
cussed budgeting problems. Individuals 
began to write in to the paper describing 
their personal problems, and a few of these 
letters were answered in the column. The 
writer of the column quoted percentages of 
income that should go for various items and, 
since these percentages were made up to fit 
an “average family,” they usually didn’t fit 
the individual family, which then wanted a 
more personal service than the newspaper 
was able to give. 

In one issue the column referred to the 
low cost figures for food allowances prepared 
by the Associated Charities. Then people 
began writing in to the paper asking if they 
could have copies of the lists of foods in- 
cluded in such low cost allowances. 

While the Associated Charities did not 
have these food lists in printed form at that 
time, we hastily mimeographed some and 
the paper referred to the fact that they could 
be secured from the Home Economics Con- 
sultation Service. Within a month we had 
received approximately five hundred re- 
quests for these lists. 

At that time we did not have the person- 
nel to give a more individualized service 
than the mailing out of the food lists, but by 
fall we were convinced that this was not 


2“Ouo Vadimus?” Tue Fairy, July, 1935, 
page 139. 
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merely a “fad” on the part of the public 
and we began to prepare other educational 
material. In addition, social case workers 
with home economics training gave time to 
the letters that asked for assistance with low 
cost food budgets or with other problems of 
managing on small though adequate incomes, 
and interviews were held with a number of 
people. 


WE have found that the circumstances to 
be taken into consideration for each family 
are so different that we cannot depend upon 
printed or mimeographed material to fill the 
need. We use as much printed material as 
we can, but the actual planning with the 
family has to be done on an individual basis. 
Mrs. X writes: 

There are five children, girls 2 and 5 years, 
boys 8, 11, and 15. My mother lives with me. My 
husband’s meals are furnished where he works. 
Though he earns $35 a week we have high rent, 
doctor’s and hospital bills, so that I would like to 
know the lowest possible cost of food consistent 
with health. 

I realize the children should have milk and I 
send one of the boys to a farmer from whom we 
secure skim milk for 10c. a gallon. I generally 
use about four gallons a week and about 20 quarts 
of whole milk. 

Am I right to get skim milk rather than use less 
milk? Because if I use all whole milk I feel I 
must use less of it. I watch the papers for every 
suggestion to cook economical dishes. 

Naturally, a department would not expect 
to have anything printed that would answer 
the questions asked by this conscientious 
and interested mother who wants very 
specific information as well as reassurance. 

Since much of the service is done by cor- 
respondence, it is essential that our replies 
emphasize the tentative character of our 
suggestions. In a letter we cannot bring 
out, as we can in an interview, the factors 
that might considerably change the kind of 
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plan made. The data in the following letter 
may be incomplete, but careful evaluation 
and a tentative type of response seem 
important. 

Our income is $110 a month. We pay $220 
yearly on the mortgage on our house and $125 a 
year taxes. There is insurance to meet—$80 and 
$15 yearly. Gas and light are $7.50 a month. How 
can I get enough clothes for all of us? 

In answer to this letter we sent the food 
lists and a suggested weekly market list, and 
then wrote: 

The budget, which you asked us about, we are 
setting up merely as a suggestion. There may be 
places that you see where you can spend less than 


this budget allows, and then you would have more 
money to put some place else. 


Per month 

Property, payment and taxes............. $28.80 
EDs & 6: 4:66.06 4 boeesececcedecoeses 7.91 
Total . $36.71 


Your income ef "$110, tess $36.71 that must be 
met regularly each month, leaves $73.29 per month 
for ordinary living expenses. This amount might 
be divided as follows: 

Food (not the very minimum but eco- 

DL. cs des tbeveceeekdsuenseeso “ET 
Cleaning materials Ad anicadceatemtiaaaiaeaes 1 
Household replacements (utensils, linens, 


ON tic esceenineeewsaneuneces 1.55 
Clothing . Pena as whine Mamwne 15.00 
Gas and electricity... 11tittheannsiekedes 7.50 

Total. . ate a $55.05 

Now, $73.29 van $55, 0s pane $18.24 and that 


amount would need to cover carfare, drugs, cos- 
metics, recreation, church, and other incidental 
expenses, as well as meet any savings that you 
intended to make. If more money were spent for 
food or clothing than the above amcunts, you 
would have less left over for the incidental 
expenses. . . 

Perhaps you ‘would like to keep some accounts 
for a month to see how you really do spend your 
money, and then you could make a better budget 
for yourself than this one is. Each family is so 
different that it is difficult for anyone other than 
the people in the family themselves to make a really 
“workable” budget. After you have tried this 


budget and kept some accounts we think you would 
enjoy making your own budget. We shall be glad 
to help you in any way we can. 

Other questions range from changes in 
insurance plans to whether, on a certain 
income, an electric refrigerator can be pur- 
chased without wrecking the present budget : 

Our income is $75 a month. We would like to 
buy an electric refrigerator on the meter plan. 
Do you think I would save enough on my grocery 
allowance to keep up the payments? 

What we had to tell her was that the 
meter plan would cost $54.75 a year for the 
refrigerator, plus $1 to $2 per month addi- 
tional for electricity. As for savings in the 
grocery bill: 

If you are accustomed to buying in quantities, 
and have had success in keeping food from spoiling 
under your present plan of refrigeration, then you 
probably would find no new advantage with the 
electric refrigerator. However, if you have been 
buying in small quantities you may find that it is 
to your advantage to buy in larger quantities and 
plan to store food stuffs more efficiently through 
using the electric refrigerator. 

We try merely to present the facts as we 
see them; the decision rests with the cor- 
respondent. In interviews and in letters we 
make every effort to have the plan made by 
the person concerned, so that whatever is 
decided grows out of our joint exploration 
of the factors that operate in his particular 
situation. 

Some of the correspondents have written 
again to let us know what success they have 
had or how they have adapted our material. 
Several of those coming in for interviews 
have returned after three or six months to 
tell of whatever success or difficulty they 
have had following their plan, or in what 
way circumstances have changed for them 
and how they have adapted the original plan 
to ti. exigencies of the new situation. 


Foster Home Care of the Unmarried Mother 
A Study of Fifteen Cases 
Marguerite McCollum 


OSTER home care as a substitute for 
institutional care of the unmarried 
mother was instituted by the Canton (Ohio) 
Children’s Bureau in 1932. The plan orig- 
inally developed as an economy measure 


inasmuch as expenditures for the care of 
non-residents in a local maternity home were 
not approved by the fund-raising organiza- 
tion (and approximately 50 per cent of the 
girls cared for were non-residents). Although 
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the community recognized the fact that the 
unmarried mother situation involved a cer- 
tain percentage of non-resident problems, it 
could not justify the encouragement of non- 
residents to come to the community to be 
cared for. 

With a background of six years’ experi- 
ence as a case working agency for the mater- 
nity home, the Children’s Bureau mapped 
out its plan for foster home care after a 
series of joint conferences with the local 
hospital and two obstetricians who agreed to 
handle cases on a volunteer basis. A gen- 
eral working agreement was developed 
through the joint thinking of the obstetri- 
cians, the hospital superintendent, the super- 
visor of the obstetrical division, and the 
Children’s Bureau staff. Routine was estab- 
lished whereby registration of all cases was 
made with the Children’s Bureau before any 
situation was handled by either the doctor 
or the hospital. Two case workers were 
assigned to handle all unmarried mother 
problems. The work of the obstetricians was 
divided according to the workers’ case loads, 
so that each worker had continuous contact 
with the same doctor on all her cases. It 
was definitely understood that the social 
worker would be responsible for all case 
work, including the contacts with the alleged 
father and with the court for the establish- 
ment of paternity, arrangement for pre-natal 
and foster home care, and the ultimate plan 
for the mother and her child. The social 
worker’s routine of co-operation with the 
hospital and doctor contained a requirement 
for immediate referral of the unmarried 
mother to the obstetrician, with the under- 
standing that the report of physical exam- 
ination and suggestions of the obstetrician 
would be kept on file in his office, with dupli- 
cates for the hospital and Children’s Bureau. 
At the suggestion of the obstetricians the 
social workers agreed to accompany the girls 
to their offices at the time of first examina- 
tion and that either the foster mother or 
social worker would accompany the patient 
on succeeding visits. It was understood 
that pre-natal examination would include 
tests for venereal disease and that a cord 
Wassermann would be taken at the time of 
delivery. In case of venereal disease, the 
obstetricians agreed to give treatment, pro- 
vided the Children’s Bureau secured sup- 
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plies for medication. Dental care would be 
provided by the Children’s Bureau dentist. 

Responsibility was placed upon the social 
worker for notifying the hospital of the 
approaching confinement of the girl, such 
notification to include face sheet information 
and a brief summary to facilitate careful 
handling at the hospital. It was understood 
that the social worker would be notified 
immediately at the time of delivery ; that the 
hospital would maintain the same attitude 
toward the six months’ nursing period as is 
observed in any maternity home for the care 
of unmarried mothers; that the unmarried 
mother would receive care in a private room 
and that visits to both mother and baby 
would be limited while she was in the hos- 
pital. The social worker and supervisor of 
the obstetrical division decided jointly what 
visitors were to be admitted. (It was under- 
stood that the purpose of such limitation was 
to eliminate those people who come to the 
hospital for the sole purpose of securing a 
baby for adoption.) The hospital arranged 
to notify the social worker before the unmar- 
ried mother and her baby were released. 
The obstetrician agreed to give post-natal 
care to the mother and child for a period of 
six weeks and after such time, if the child 
were still under care in a foster home, to 
refer it to the Children’s Bureau pediatrician 
for follow-up. The arrangement was made 
elastic enough so that any unusual develop- 
ment necessitating continuation of the ob- 
stetrician’s care might be worked out. 

As to expenses: The hospital set a flat 
rate for all confinement cases, and the ob- 
stetrician’s services were entirely on a volun- 
teer basis unless the patient or the alleged 
father was able to pay. It was understood 
that hospital and doctor’s bills would be paid 
in full if there were funds available from 
sources outside the agency. In order to 
facilitate matters of payment, an arrange- 
ment was made whereby the hospital ren- 
dered two bills to the agency, one giving the 
flat rate price for care and another bill based 
on current rates. It was understood that 
the Children’s Bureau would be responsible 
for payment of bills to the hospital and for 
collection of funds from relatives or the 
alleged father wherever such collection was 
possible. 
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Study of Fifteen Cases 

Fifteen cases of the 1933-1934 load were 
selected. During the two-year period 1933 
and 1934 the Children’s Bureau handled 
cases of 24 unmarried pregnant girls whose 
entire care did not overlap the years 1932 or 
1935. In six instances the girls received 
hospital care only, while in three the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau gave service and funds were 
provided from outside the agency. For 
fifteen cases, the major responsibility was 
assuined by the agency; these fifteen were 
selected for study as they presented a clearer 
picture of this type of care than a cross-sec- 
tion of the whole load would show. 

Of the 15 girls, only one was foreign-born 
(Hungarian) and two were Negro, so the 
home-finding task was not as difficult as it 
might have been if the demand for foreign 
or Negro homes had been greater. The 
average age of the girls cared for was 20 
years, the youngest 14 and the oldest 32. 
Prior to pregnancy five were employed as 
domestics, two as waitresses, one as a tele- 
phone operator, one as a factory worker, one 
as a nurse in a state institution for children; 
two were students (one in high school and 
one in grade school); and three had never 
been employed. Five had had grade school 
education, eight had had some high school, 
and two had completed business training 
beyond high school. Intelligence rating 
placed four girls in the dull normal group 
and eleven in the normal group, with none 
in either the feeble-minded or superior intel- 
ligence classifications. 

With the exception of two girls who were 
estranged from their parents the entire group 
came from broken homes. Six were living 
in their own homes, either with a widowed 
mother or a mother and step-father. Of the 
other seven, who were out of their own 
homes at the time of application, one was a 
full orphan, three were from motherless 
families, and three had divorced parents. 

The social workers had contact with the 
alleged fathers in all but two of the fifteen 
situations. The average age of the alleged 
fathers was 25 years, the youngest 17 and 
the oldest 47. None of them had full time 
employment at the time of application. (The 
cases selected for study were ones in which 
the agency had to assume financial responsi- 
bility.) Five of the fifteen men were mill 
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workers, two were salesmen, one a taxi 
driver, one an orchestra employee, one a 
hospital attendant, one an _ undertaker’s 
assistant, two had never been employed, and 
the employment of two was unknown. Four 
were definitely known to have had high 
school education but accurate information on 
the educational backgrounds of the other 
eleven was not obtained. 

Paternity was established through court 
in seven situations; and in three the alleged 
father and mother of the child married. This 
percentage of marriage is extremely high 
and represents the total marriages which 
occurred in all unmarried mother cases in 
the two-year period. Although the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau was responsible for payment 
of hospital and board bills, in two-thirds of 
the cases handled the alleged fathers were 
potential supporters and were placed under 
a support order to assume responsibility 
when they secured employment. 

Of the ten boys and five girls born to these 
mothers there were no serious illnesses or 
outstanding birth complications. All the 
children are now living. The nursing period 
was observed according to the obstetrician’s 
recommendations. Seven were nursing 
infants and eight were on formulae. Records 
of their disposition show that six are with 
their mothers in their grandparents’ homes 
while their mothers have intermittent em- 
ployment outside the home; five are in Chil- 
dren’s Bureau foster homes while their 
mothers are living out at house work; in the 
three instances of marriage the children are 
with both parents ; one child has been placed 
for adoption. The situation in which the 
child was placed for adoption is now a closed 
case; the other fourteen cases remain active 
for agency supervision. 

The duration of care in hospital and foster 
home was slightly shorter than that given in 
the average institution for the care of the 
unmarried mother. Days’ care in the hos- 
pital averaged 12, while foster home pre- 
natal care showed an average of 83 days and 
post-natal care 71 days. The cost to the 
agency of this total of 166 days’ care aver- 
aged $164.06 or $.9234 daily. In four in- 
stances the hospital bill was paid through a 
source outside the agency, thus slightly de- 
creasing the average expense to the agency. 
Normally an agency or institution carries 
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such an item for earnings in its annual bud- 
get. The amount of earnings shown in this 
study is comparatively small because the 
agency chose cases for which it assumed 
most of the cost. The per diem rate is com- 
parable with available statistics on ‘cost of 
care of the unmarried mother in a number of 
institutions. It will be noted that no con- 
sideration is taken of cost of case work serv- 
ice in this study, because that service bears 
practically the same relationship to the pro- 
gram that it would have should the agency 
be giving the service to an institution. 
When the program was first instituted, 
foster homes that had been tried over a long 
period of time were selected to care for the 
unmarried mother. The foster parents were 
selected on the basis of their understanding 
of adolescent problems, their interest in 
entering a new field as a challenge to them- 
selves, and the accessibility and physical 
set-up of their homes. Because such a large 
percentage of the unmarried pregnant girls 
came from broken homes, every effort was 
made to use foster homes that were un- 
broken and in only one instance was a 
widow’s home used for this type of care. 
The foster parents selected were those who 
were mature and whose own children were 
adult even though they might still be living 
in the foster home. It was deemed advis- 
able to limit care to not more than two 
prospective mothers at one time, and every 
effort was made to place compatible girls 
together. The foster mothers and _ social 
workers reported that a girl obtained a cer- 
tain sense of security in relationship with 
another girl of similar social status in a simi- 
lar difficulty ; on the other hand, it was felt 
unwise to permit the number to go beyond 
two because of the super-emotional involve- 
ments during this very trying period. Every 
attempt was made to have the foster home 
situafion as nearly normal as possible. 
Before placement the situation was thor- 
oughly discussed with the foster mother and 
effort was made to meet the girl on her own 
level without stress toward either under- or 
over-supervision. If the foster mother and 
social worker felt that the girl could be 
relied upon, she was permitted to go on 
errands or come to the agency office un- 
chaperoned. Her social contacts were very 
much those of the foster family, and super- 
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vised. At the discretion of the social worker 
and foster mother, visits by the alleged 
father were permitted. Although she was 
given protection from embarrassment and an 
opportunity to suspend contact with friends 
for a time if she so desired, the girl was not 
urged in any way to “ hide away because of 
her shame.” Foster mothers were given 
materials for baby clothes and the girl was 
taught to make a layette during the pre-natal 
period. The instructions for the care of the 
baby as given by the hospital were carried 
out by the foster mother when the girl re- 
turned to the home with her child. Every 
effort was made to place the responsibility 
for the child’s care upon the mother as soon 
as she was physically able to assume it. 


Some Conclusions 


Although the program of foster home care 
of the unmarried mother is still in an experi- 
mental stage, some general observations have 
been made by the Children’s Bureau con- 
cerning this type of care. From a purely 
administrative point of view, institutional 
care is probably the simpler method. The 
institution has a permanent set-up function- 
ing continuously as a settled routine. In the 
foster home program there is less of a cen- 
tralized service, and the unmarried pregnant 
girl finds herself in much the same situation 
as any prospective mother, namely that she 
must go to a physician for pre-natal care and 
to a hospital for delivery. The Children’s 
Bureau’s experience would indicate that 
health hazards are no greater under a foster 
home care program than under an institu- 
tional one, and that costs of institutional and 
foster home care compare favorably. How- 
ever, the agency cannot lose sight of the fact 
that the economy of this type of program so 
far has been dependent on a high percentage 
of volunteer medical service. As the case 
work values of the program become better 
understood, the agency must necessarily 
place itself in a position to pay fully for all 
service rendered. It is true, however, that 
many institutions are also dependent on 
volunteer service in, order to maintain low 
costs. 

From the standpoint of the emotional 
angles of illegitimate pregnancy, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau is inclined to feel that there 
are advantages on the side of foster home 
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care. A girl faced with unmarried mother- 
hood must somehow meet her problem as it 
involves herself in the eyes of the com- 
munity. She has to make a decision con- 
cerning her attitude toward her future and 
that of her baby. Through association with 
another girl in the foster home and with an 
understanding foster family in which she is 
an integral part and in which her individ- 
uality is not lost, she is enabled to think 
through carefully all angles of her problem. 
The foster mother is a vital factor in inter- 
pretation to the social worker and guidance 
to the girl, and her own experience as a 
mother cannot be overlooked as a decided 
influence in helping the unmarried mother 
to face her problems. The fact that the un- 
married mother goes through this difficult 
period in a fairly normal environment, more 
like the one to which she must return than 
that which would prevail in an institution, is 
in itself a factor conducive to a more stable 
attitude toward life. In addition to meeting 
the problem of illegitimacy, the entire prob- 
lem of personality adjustment lends itself to 
a closer study and more satisfactory working 
out through this individualized relationship. 
The influence of the foster home does not 
end when care ends. It has been the experi- 
ence of the agency that practically every girl 
cared for in a foster home has found in the 
foster family new friends whose relationship 
with her endures long after she has left the 
foster home. 

The following 
followed : 


illustrates the method 


At referral Helen, 20, had been requested to 
leave the home of her mother and step-father when 
her pregnancy became known. She had gone to 
the home of a family friend who could not keep 
her because of her own adolescent girl and three 
younger children upon whom she did not wish to 
risk the undesirable influence which she felt Helen 
might have. 

Helen’s parents were divorced when she was 7, 
and Helen remained with her mother who was not 


concerned about her as long as she was not in the 
way. When Helen was 13 the mother married a 
man who dominated both her and her mother and 
did not understand the problems of an adolescent 
girl. Helen’s father, a business man, remarried 
shortly after his divorce but kept up a rather 
intermittent interest in her. At the time of Helen’s 
application to the agency, he was in prison. The 
step-mother was willing to care for her but was 
employed and could not supervise her adequately. 

Helen’s first meeting with the alleged father was 
at a dance hall. They had become engaged but, 
following a quarrel in which he learned of her 
pregnancy, he became angry and she returned his 
ring. The alleged father readily acknowledged 
paternity and, although unemployed, expressed a 
willingness to support but indicated his intention 
to marry a girl whom he had known prior to his 
engagement to Helen. 

At the time of first contact Helen showed a great 
deal of insecurity, frustration, uncertainty, and 
worry. She was hurt by the conduct of the alleged 
father, ashamed of herself, in disgrace with her 
family, and absolutely at a loss as to where to 
turn. She was wary of the social worker and 
foster mother and strongly suspected a moralistic 
approach on their part with rigid discipline in- 
tended to punish her for her “disgrace.” She had 
considered abortion as a way out. The foster 
mother’s first approach was to accept Helen simply 
as any mother having a child. Gradually Helen 
came to the decision that she was going to have 
her baby in a normal way, with every help known 
to medical science. The foster mother, a particu- 
larly friendly woman, was young enough to have 
many interests identical with Helen’s such as in 
clothes, local events, and small things about the 
house. Although always willing to listen and talk 
over her problems with her, the foster mother did 
not berate the girl-for her past mistakes. The 
social worker, whose contacts were frequent, found 
Helen gradually less tense, developing a feeling of 
security, and accepting with friendliness and logical 
interest a participation in plans for her future. 

After four months’ pre-natal and three months’ 
post-natal care, Helen and her child went to live 
with her father who had re-established his home. 
The fact that Helen’s father wanted her to come 
to his home gave her added security. Housework 
in the neighborhood was secured for Helen and 
her schedule arranged so that nursing hours would 
not conflict. After one year Helen still retains her 
original employment. The social worker reports 
that she has faced her problem squarely, maintains 
a pride in her child, makes no secret of its exist- 
ence, and continues normal social contacts with 
boys and girls of her own age. She has accepted 
the full implications of her past mistakes and 
exhibits judgment in the selection of her friends. 
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Learning with Our FERA’s 


Mary Lois Pyles 


ET us imagine ourselves back in Sep- 
tember, 1934, or February, 1935. A 
hundred selected FERA workers from 
nine states are arriving for a semester at 
Washington University in St. Louis. The 
social work department receives them with 
thoughts of “ Here is an alert looking group 
of people who come from tremendous jobs 
performed under pioneering conditions with 
little guidance. Their training has been in 
other fields—teaching, farming, ministry, 
engineering, law, medicine, bookkeeping, 
business, and so on. It is miraculous how 
well they have been able to do their public 
welfare job. Someone thought a semester 
of training and experience would help them. 
Wonder if they thought so too?” 

And what are the students thinking? 
“ When I first received notice that my appli- 
cation as an FERA scholarship student was 
accepted, I was much elated. In the first 
place I was glad to realize my ambition to 
continue school work. Second, I reluc- 
tantly admit that I was thoroughly sick of 
the job I had been attempting to perform 
and looked forward to school as a desired 
change and almost a vacation. The enor- 
mous case load I had been attempting to 
carry, the woeful lack of facilities, the ever 
present petty politics, and the needless red 
tape had all combined to exhaust my orig- 
inal enthusiasm and to make my job an irk- 
some task.” 

They came with varying reactions, re- 
flecting the spirit of their communities and 
their own philosophies, hopes, and fears. 
Their eagerness for knowledge and experi- 
ence, the help they insistently desired, and 
the development they made proved a chal- 
lenge to the School and an experience of 
lasting value. A review of the adjustments 
and developments on the part of the students 
and the School may preserve some of the 
values applicable to the present develop- 
ments in the field of social work. The 
students have participated in formulating 
this review of the year’s experience and have 
given it their approval. 


AS we became acquainted it was found that 
many of the students had come not knowing 
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what they wished to find at the School and 
without interpretation from the state admin- 
istration as to what it desired from the period 
of training to which they were being sent. 
The case work principle that present reac- 
tions are the result of past experience took 
on new meaning, and we began to consider 
with the student his background, prepara- 
tion, and present needs. All were college 
men and women but some had little knowl- 
edge of social science. All but eleven had 
been employed in FERA work, but a few 
were from communities in which the work 
was so new and so little understood that the 
worker came with uncertainties about the 
conflicting purposes and methods he had 
been expected to follow. A short orienta- 
tion course was arranged to help the students 
get acquainted with their setting. At the 
first meetings there was explanation of the 
FERA scholarship plan and the purpose of 
the courses in Case Work, Medical Aspects 
of Social Work, Problems in Public Wel- 
fare Administration, and Field Work. At 
other meetings agency administrators led 
discussions on the local social work program 
and the set-up of the agencies with which 
the students were to do field work. 
Reactions shown in class and field work 
revealed uncertainties and conflicts but 
efforts to understand and integrate as well. 
The fears of difference between rural and 
urban work and case work and relief de- 
creased during the semester. As the students 
found familiar material in class discussion 
and field experience they realized that here 
was opportunity for help with the problems 
faced back home. “The mere experience of 
seeing an office where personnel was not 
crowded into hopelessly inadequate quarters, 
where some privacy had been preserved, and 
where clients weary from waiting were not 
jamming the doors gave new hope that 
maybe things can be properly organized.” 
There was great approval of the community 
resources found for meeting health, educa- 
tional, vocational training, recreational, and 
social needs. Some felt discouraged about 
returning to work in communities without 
such resources but some said, “ We can 
work out a co-operative plan with our local 
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doctors if we can just interpret the need and 
possibilities to the community and our state 
administration.” Or, “I have a client at 
home who would be good at organizing a 
club for the young people and a cooking 
class for the mothers.” There was a new 
appreciation of neighborliness and the per- 
sonal resources of a family which might have 
been overlooked previously. 


ADMINISTRATIVE routine and use of 
resources were more easily assimilated and 
approved than some of the relief and case 
work practices met for the first time. Nat- 
urally there were insecurity and questions. 
“How can I presume to be able to help 
clients adjust their lives when I have similar 
difficulties in my own life and no one pre- 
scribes a remedy for me to offer?” Patent 
remedies were not found, but there was com- 
fort in finding that this “ new profession ” 
had a body of literature, history, consciously 
thought-out methods, and developing philos- 
ophy and principles. Along with what could 
be gained from experience of others was an 
opportunity to learn from practice under the 
guidance of one with experience in helping 
students. Field work was found to be a 
laboratory in which to test out the theory 
learned in class, to make one’s own creative 
contribution, and to find new material for 
class study. The supervisors of field work 
held meetings with the faculty to find ways 
of adapting field experience to the special 
needs of students enrolled for only one 
semester. Efforts were made to follow the 
direction the student wished to go, to utilize 
his special interests, and to consider the 
problems with which he was _ concerned. 
Some of the usual field work experiences and 
methods took on new meaning with FERA 
students. Group conferences meant oppor- 
tunity to share experiences and find new 
methods to apply to problems at home as 
well as training in how to conduct confer- 
ences. A greater variety of case work situ- 
ations was selected for field experience 
because the student may have no other oppor- 
tunity of training for some time and must 
handle difficult situations when he returns 
to his job. Adjustments were made by both 
student and supervisor in regard to case 
records. The question, “ How long should 
a record be held against a family?” reflected 
the stigma attached to relief and doubt about 


records. The use of a permanent case his- 
tory of more than skeleton form was not 
understood at first. It was necessary for 
the instructor and student to think out to- 
gether the values derived from case histories 
in terms of better service to the family and 
continuity with change of workers, the ma- 
terial available for evaluation of treatment, 
and information for study of social condi- 
tions. The student told of the difficulties in 
safeguarding confidential information in 
small communities and public agencies and 
studied ways of adapting the case record to 
community conditions and the type of work 
undertaken. 

Relief practices were of paramount impor- 
tance because of the students’ past experi- 
ence and expectation to return to the public 
relief field. There seemed to be inconsist- 
encies between case work and relief policies. 
More nearly adequate relief was seen as 
desirable from the standpoint of living 
standards, health, and future community 
conditions, but on the other hand, “* Won’t 
more nearly adequate relief increase pauperi- 
zation?” After experience with a family 
who for a long period had to depend on the 
agency for finances but who had not lost 
independence and ambition, the question 
changed to, “Is it the amount of relief or 
the way in which it is given that pauper- 
izes?” Budgets had been thought of as use- 
less in communities without funds to meet 
all needs, but students were now using bud- 
gets to determine with the family its actual 
need, resources for meeting the need, and 
to interpret the limitations of the agency. 
There was opportunity to think out, experi- 
ment with, or at least discuss questions that 
arose about various relief practices-——such as 
the degree of community responsibility, work 
relief or direct relief, property and insurance 
problems, and commissary orders or cash 
grants. Often no final conviction was 
reached but a new awareness was developed 
of advantages and disadvantages, social im- 
plications and effects. “ There is help in 
learning what has been concluded (at least 
tentatively) in a community that has long 
been conscious of its social responsibility.” 

An understanding of case work philosophy 
helped work out some of the questions about 
clients who lie, conceal resources, and stir 
up trouble in the community. Practical 
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value was found in approaching difficult 
situations from the view of the client, trying 
to understand the meaning of his behavior 
and learn what interpretation and re-evalu- 
ation of the situation with the client is 
needed. Questions of the right to make an 
investigation and to consult relatives for 
information or assistance were answered 
when understanding developed of making 
the investigation with the interest and par- 
ticipation of the client in order to help him 
within the limits provided by the community. 


AFTER becoming better acquainted with 
social work practice there were frequent 
questions as to “ What should the public 
relief worker expect of himself?” There 
was agreement that the primary purpose of 
his job is the administration of relief, and to 
perform this honestly, efficiently, and fairly 
to both the client and the community is a 
task of true merit. But what of the other 
problems involved in the economic situation ? 
Public relief has recognized to some extent 
the need to treat accompanying problems of 
unemployment. Public relief funds have 
been used to provide some medical care and 
maintain educational and leisure-time proj- 
ects. What the individual worker is able to 
do about problems connected with unem- 
ployment is limited only by his vision and 
ability and the understanding and support 
of the community. 

“Then doesn’t that take us into other 
fields of responsibility? Suppose meeting 
the need of the family means getting the 
community to understand the need and the 
family a little better? Suppose the com- 
unity needs to understand the agency bet- 
ter?” Clearly the FERA worker does have 
other responsibilities upon his shouiders than 
case work alone. There are administrative 
details, perhaps supervision of other workers, 
and always the task of interpretation to the 
community. The answer to many questions 
of how to work with the community was 
found in the case work method of individual- 
izing in attempted study and treatment. 


One student found it necessary to gain an under- 
standing of the experience of a business man who 
complained of the amount of money spent by 
agencies and was impatient with a family who 
were unable to keep up mortgage payments on 
their home. “The man informed me that the 
mortgage had been foreclosed after he had been 
very lenient with the family, that any man who 
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wanted a job could find one, and that he would 
like to know when he would quit paying taxes to 
support worthless people. He threw this at me as 
a challenge and I accepted. I told him I was not 
in a position to say whether the family was worth- 
less and it was not for us to judge, for if we had 
been caught by the depression in our declining 
years without education or special skill we too 
might have to depend on someone for help; also 
that as far as I knew there never had been and 
never would. be a time when those who have 
would not have to give to those who have not. 
After an explanation of the agency’s interest and 
discussion of the family’s situation he helped me 
figure out a plan for the couple to remain in the 
property until he had opportunity to use it or their 
declining life might end. I was convinced that 
antagonism is often created by ignorance and the 
agency would find less criticism if we took time to 
let the public know how their money is spent. 
This man was interested in knowing that some 
families are helped to preserve morale, that some 
return to a decent, independent standard of living, 
and that health needs are considered for the sake 
of the family and society. The agency often has 
problems to work out with the company this man 


- represents and I feel that the time spent interpret- 


ing the agency to him is a good investment.” 


Discussion groups were organized to con- 
sider the application of case work methods 
to supervision and administration. There 
was discussion of the supervision the stu- 
dents had been experiencing and the admin- 
istrative processes they had been carrying 
out, observing, and studying. Interest in 
present day problems of economics was 
uppermost among the questions of the stu- 
dents and this was recognized as so basic to 
public relief that a condensed extra-curricu- 
lar class in applied economics was arranged. 
The group gave so much time to voluntary 
extra meetings that the faculty was amazed 
at the students’ capacity and sometimes won- 
dered about the assimilation. 


THE end of the semester has come and the 
students are leaving for public relief jobs. 
What can we hope that they have gained 
from one short semester? The School may 
have had little to do with some of the great- 
est profits. In the first place the students 
made contributions of their own to one 
another—through association with workers 
from neighboring states who have met com- 
mon problems in similar or varying ways. 
There was also value in associating with 
groups of local social workers from both 
public and private agencies. The students 
were included in open meetings of the 
American Association of Social Workers 
and were stimulated by the social work 
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leaders who talked to the school and other 
groups in the community. Perhaps it is 
being so close to realism, having experience 
from the job on which to base study, know- 
ing the nature of the task ahead, and having 
only limited time, that made the group so 
ambitious for help and insistent upon more 
than is usually crowded into one semester. 
They have undoubtedly obtained more than 
usual in this length of time, though not all 
problems have been solved and not all ques- 
tions answered. There is less asking of 
specific questions because there is broader 
understanding and stimulation to work out 
difficulties. There is enthusiasm for profes- 
sional training in connection with public 
relief work and a less acute but more chroni- 
cally unquenchable thirst for knowledge. 
Again quoting a student, “ This respite from 
pressure which overcomes, this learning 
tools, techniques, and methods, this vision 
of what has been done and of what can be 
done, this view of relief as a whole has re- 


stored my enthusiasm, polished my dulled 
idealism, and given me a desire to remain in 
social work.” 

It has enriched the department to have an 
influx of 100 students from the public relief 
field contributing to other students and to 
class discussion information about present 
conditions, needs, practices, and difficulties. 
It has been a clarifying and developing 
process to think through with the students 
where case work and relief work may be the 
same thing and where each may make its 
own contribution. From the standpoint of 
the whole field of social work another gain 
has been that of interesting some of the 
capable workers in remaining in social work 
permanently. If some of the new recruits 
return to their former professions, social 
work has gained in being better understood 
by a larger group of people who have found 
stimulation and growth through studying 
case work philosophy and methods. 


Let’s Make a Survey—Effective!! 
T. Lester Swander 


T luncheons, conferences, and wherever 
social workers congregate, one hears 
with increasing frequency “ Let’s make a 
survey.” It seems that many consider sur- 
veys to be the answer to every perplexing 
problem of social planning and social serv- 
ice administration. Comments I have heard 
indicate that some communities are con- 
templating social surveys without well-de- 
fined objectives and careful planning. For 
that reason, it may be profitable to review a 
few of the factors that have enabled agencies 
in other communities to derive help from 
their studies. 

It is cause for rejoicing that community 
leaders wish to evaluate their programs of 
services and to correlate their services with 
present conditions and needs. In many 
communities, undoubtedly, such an evalua- 
tion is long overdue. In all communities the 
present conditions are demanding readjust- 
ments in responsibility, revisions in budgets, 
and adaptability and imagination in the de- 
velopment of new relationships among the 
agencies for community welfare. The local 
use of state and federal relief funds is bring- 


ing new problems of local organization and 
leadership—and emotional adjustment. Al- 
though for years social workers talked wist- 
fully of the day when private social work 
might be freed of relief responsibilities, still 
this sudden freedom has embarrassed us by 
invalidating many of our traditional methods. 
Some private agencies, perhaps, long for the 
old days when they were unhappily wed to 
a socially acceptable relief responsibility. 
With this confusion, caused by increased use 
of public funds, increased leadership from 
public agencies, decreased private funds, 
and popular vagueness regarding the future 
functions of private agencies, a survey of 
service programs seems logical and practical 
for any community. 

The increasing popularity of the social 
survey prompts a few observations and 
warnings. There is danger that community 
leaders may make the survey an end instead 
of a means to an end and that they may per- 
mit it to become a substitute for action. Is 
administrative research destined to be our 
latest fad and nostrum? Are we distinguish- 
ing between social research and studies of 
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social service programs? Undoubtedly there 
is need for both, but in most communities 
social research must be left to the universi- 
ties and foundations and should not be con- 
fused with the administrative studies made 
by community chests and councils of social 
agencies. 


IN order to make the survey a valuable and 
effective administrative device a few general 
principles should be observed. These prin- 
ciples are suggested not as something new 
but as well tested methods of community 
organization. 


(1) There should be a definite and practical ob- 
jective for a survey. As a rule, that objective 
should be clearly related to better administra- 
tion of the community’s health and welfare 
services. It is wasteful of time and effort to 
collect facts without a working hypothesis re- 
garding the problems that the facts illuminate. 

(2) Approval should be secured from the agencies 
involved before a study is announced. Ideally, 
the agencies themselves should request the 
study. Certainly their consent and agreement 
to participate must be secured if the findings 
of the study are to be seriously considered and 
translated into action. 

(3) Agency participation should be developed in 
the planning and execution of a survey. Par- 
ticipation can be facilitated by the appoint- 
ment of a representative committee to sponsor 
and supervise the study. The members of the 
sponsoring committee, in turn, should report 
each new development to their respective 
agencies and should prepare those agencies for 
the findings and recommendations of the study. 

(4) Sponsoring committees should be competent as 
well as representative. Committee members 
should be sufficiently representative of the 
dominant forces of the community to assist in 
securing adoption of the recommendations. 
However, a committee that is thoroughly rep- 
resentative may lack breadth of vision and 
experience. Committee members should know 
the field in which they are to make a study, 
should be broad enough to see a program in 
its community aspects, should have the cour- 
age to enunciate and defend an unpopular 
recommendation. They must have good 
humor, fairness, flexibility of mind, and 
should consider committee membership as an 
opportunity for broad service rather than as 
an opportunity for presenting and defending 
the work of one particular organization. 

(5) Group thinking, secured through the confer- 
ence method, should be the process for secur- 
ing action and should start with the first pro- 
posal for a survey. Coercion of any form is 
unsound as a means of securing integration of 
community forces. Whether coercion grows 
out of financial domination or authoritative 
opinion, it is equally dangerous if it is relied 
upon as the major means for securing acquies- 
cence to a set of recommendations. 

(6) It should always be remembered that a study 
involves both a collection of facts and a focus- 
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ing of attention upon those facts and the action 
they demand. The survey process is incom- 
plete if it stops with the accumulation of data 
and does not involve the elements of leader- 
ship and a carefully developed campaign of 
action. A survey without a collection of facts 
is unthinkable; but a survey without a plan of 
strategy is equally untenable (even though it 
is much more common). 


A few warnings should be given to those 
who may too readily accept a survey as the 
answer to a baffling community problem: 


(1) Surveys are not a substitute for planning ma- 
chinery and co-operative methods for securing 
co-ordination of administration. Regardless 
of their name or form of organization, coun- 
cils of social agencies and effective council 
methods are increasingly essential. Without 
these prerequisites, a survey will be as useless 
as a map in the hands of a blind man. 

(2) A survey cannot compensate for weak local 
leadership. A staff of “authorities” cannot 
remodel a community and its program, nor 
can imported experts alone accomplish lasting 
improvement in a community program. It 
always is necessary for some local leaders to 
“stick their necks out.” 

(3) A survey cannot achieve social change without 
disturbing the status quo. peace and 
serenity are wanted for the _ institutions, 
methods, and leaders of the 1920's, they should 
be protected by other means than a survey. 

(4) Surveys, in themselves, cannot enable institu- 
tionally-minded workers and agencies to de- 
velop a co-ordinated and community centered 
program. Neither facts nor “experts” can 
materially change a crystallized mind or move 
a determined person from defense of a vested 
interest. If the community leaders are not 
prepared to “come through” they had better 
use the price of the survey to endow more 
orphanages or buy Christmas baskets for the 
worthy poor. 

(5) A survey is a poor substitute for time. Even 
in a community with vital leadership, time is 
necessary to secure acceptance of new methods 
and to bring emotional adjustment to changes 
that are in accord with present day conditions. 

(6) Surveys are not a substitute for educational 
publicity. The survey may provide a high 
spot in an interpretative program but its effect 
will be largely lost if good interpretation has 
not preceded and does not follow the study. 

(7) No survey can be substituted for financial 
support for necessary community services. The 
community chest executive (or the taxpayer’s 
association) which proposes a survey as a 
means of avoiding adequate financing is play- 
ing the rdle of the ostrich. 


WHAT I have tried to say is, “ Yes, let’s 
make surveys, but let’s make them effective ; 
let’s first determine our objectives, make 
sure we are open-minded and united in our 
desire for the study; then let’s review the 
principles of sound organization practice and 
apply those principles to our study.” 


— 
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Exploratory Notes 
Francis H. McLean 


Group Meetings of Clients 


HE Hamilton County Relief Adminis- 

tration (Cincinnati, Ohio) is carrying 
on an interesting experiment in discussing 
with a group of clients those matters which 
are of common concern to the group as a 
whole. The plan developed “ partly as the 
result of limiting circumstances and partly 
in response to client needs.” It was impos- 
sible in one congested area for the visitors 
to work out individual distribution of bi- 
weekly checks and, because of the nature 
of the district, it seemed unwise to send them 
by mail. Coincident with this was the in- 
creasing need on the part of the clients to 
understand the changing policies of the 
agency, the problems in relation to cutting 
budgets, relations with the WPA, and so on. 
To meet the problem of distributing the 
checks the clients were asked to come every 
two weeks to a centrally located church 
which offered adequate room and a degree 
of privacy. After a few of these gatherings 
it was obvious to the supervisor that the 
clients had a feeling of belonging to the 
group and that, in addition, the bi-weekly 
gatherings represented a real social outlet 
to the majority of them. The supervisor 
writes : 

We wondered if it might be possible to meet 
some of the clients’ problems in connection with 
relief in the group rather than individually. Could 
we discuss with the group the agency policies and 
relief questions in general? Would there be less 
of a suggestion of personal failure to employable 
clients who are receiving unemployment relief if 
we treated them as a group and their problems as 
group problems? 

On July 1, 1935, we approached the clients on 
the subject of having various groups meet weekly 
or semi-monthly, as they desired, to discuss any- 
thing that the group might care to discuss with the 
case worker. We felt that it was desirable to get 
their reactions, their suggestions for groups, and 
for subjects to be discussed. We were amazed at 
the manner in which they accepted the suggestion 
for club or group discussion. An informal dis- 
cussion definitely showed that the group wanted an 
opportunity to express itself. We asked why such 
groups would be desirable, and various answers 


were given: “It would acquaint them with one 
another.” “It would tell them more about what 
they could get.” “ It would be nice to get together.” 
It would “learn” them more about what is going 
on. Several expressed the feeling that it would 
be a means of escape and recreation for thenm— 
especially for the women. They asked that the 
activity start immediately and not be put off, like 
other things, for two or three months; one said, 
“Tt is the best idea the welfare ever had.” The 
clients represented in this group were all white; 
some had very low living standards but the 
majority represented a poor laboring class with 
ideals of acceptable social behavior. 

The discussions have for the most part related 
closely to the policies and procedure of the agency. 
For instance, we read to the group the memoran- 
dum on the proposed change in medical procedure 
and gave them a chance to ask questions. We dis- 
cussed WPA and explained our lack of funds due 
to the fact that fewer placements had been made 
than were anticipated. We outlined for the group 
our policies in relation to rent, clothing, fuel, and 
so on, interpreting carefully any change in plans, 
admitting our limitations in budget, and suggesting 
things that they themselves could do that would 
help them and the agency as well. 

The response of the group has been remarkable. 
They have shown pride in acting on the worker’s 
suggestions and in discussing their activities in the 
group. They seem to enjoy the opportunity to get 
together and feel free to discuss with the worker 
and the group anything that is puzzling them. 
There is evidence of increasing alertness in the 
group. Even those who at first were not enthusi- 
astic are now eager to enter into discussions, to 
attend all meetings, and to get all the information 
they can. 

The clients who have sustained their interest in 
the group meetings are those whose personal and 
social adjustments were fairly satisfactory before 
they were—and during the time they have been— 
relief clients. The clients in the group as they are 
meeting now are keenly aware of economic condi- 
tions, and are following closely the relief program. 
We have found, as we would expect, that the 
socially inadequate and emotionally disturbed 
client has not been particularly interested in these 
group meetings. : 

The meeting place, away from the atmosphere 
of the district office, has undoubtedly been a factor 
in the success of the meetings. The informality 
and frankness of the worker have also been impor- 
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tant. ‘There was no attempt to get all clients to 
attend and there has been no element of compulsion 
in the project. 

We are aware that the results we may achieve 
through the group approach can in many instances 
be maintained more effectively through the careful, 
individualized approach but, in view of the limita- 
tions of our contacts with any one family in our 
agency, we are wondering if the group approach 


may not be used as a substitute in some instances. 
Our families, too, often feel that we are not 
actually concerned about the same problems they 
are facing. Working with our families as a group 
has emphasized the identity of our interests, thus 
laying a foundation for an effective relationship. 
We hope that the group approach may somewhat 
lessen the gap which too frequently exists between 
the client and the public agency. 


Editorial Note 


“The Discovery and Training of 
Administrators” 


HE problem of qualified personnel is 
not new either in social work or in the 
other professions. We have, to be sure, 
made considerable advances in recent years— 
not only in opportunities for professional 
training but also in defining both the subject 
matter and the method of such training. 
Nor does there seem to be any lack of 
people who are eager to enter social work 
through the professional schools now avail- 
able. In spite of the increase in training 
facilities and in numbers of students, how- 
ever, the demand for qualified case workers 
is only partially met. The demand for ad- 
ministrators—for individuals with profes- 
sional training and leadership capacity—is 
on the increase and is increasingly difficult 
to meet. This greater lack in the adminis- 
trative field is undoubtedly due in part to 
the fact that so far we have been more 
articulate as to content and method of train- 
ing for case work than for the more gen- 
eralized leadership positions. This again is 
not peculiar to social work. As Elton Mayo 
has pointed out: “We have developed 
scientific research and the training of scien- 
tists admirably; we have failed utterly to 
promote any equivalent educational develop- 
ment directed to the discovery and training 
of administrators of exceptional capacity. 
: The universities of the world are ad- 
mirably equipped for the discovery and 
training of the specialist in science; but they 
have not begun to think about the discovery 
and training of the new administrator.” + 
Are these new administrators to be found 


1 The Human Problems of an Industrial Civiliza- 
tion, pages 175, 188. Macmillan, 1933. 
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among our qualified case workers? Quali- 
fied case workers are not necessarily equipped 
by personality, training, or interest for ex- 
ecutive positions. Indeed, those who can 
make a needed and important contribution 
in case work often find themselves unable to 
make one of equal importance in the admin- 
istrative area. But if we are to make the 
first step in discovery suggested by Elton 
Mayo we might do well to scrutinize and 
evaluate the abilities of those already in staff 
positions and to offer them opportunities 
that may develop capacities in administra- 
tion. Can we define these opportunities? 
Can we determine the plus that is essential 
to leadership in agency activities and in 
social planning? Should the training of 
administrators be supplementary to both 
subject matter and field practice in case 
work or should it be essentially different? 
If it should be supplementary how can we 
define the plus? 

We might assume that, for leadership as 
for case work positions in family agencies, 
we should prefer workers who have had the 
advantages of professional school training 
with all it implies in the way of general and 
specific knowledge. But training for leader- 
ship cannot be left as the responsibility of 
the schools nor confined in time to the school 
years alone. Here perhaps we find one use 
for a possible interneship in family agencies 
following graduation from a_ professional 
school—a period of carefully supervised and 
protected experience within an agency, di- 
rected to the development of leadership 
abilities. We get some suggestion of what 
these experiences might include from a 
recent inquiry answered by 107 family 
agencies : 


— 
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Of the eighty-eight agencies which offer to 
promising case workers with leadership qualities 
opportunities to observe and participate in the 
community and preventive activities of the agency, 
eighty-two offer one or more of the following 
methods of participation: attendance at board 
meetings and sharing in board activities; afhilia- 
tions with professional organizations and councils ; 
activity in general community programs; work 
with case committees and other special types of 
participation. 

The extent of participation in board meetings 
varies greatly. In one public agency the staff 
workers in turn take entire charge of the program 
for the quarterly board meeting and share in the 
development of the various committee activities. 
In the majority of the agencies staff members 
attend occasional board meetings and usually take 
a specific part through presentation of material. 
In a few the staff shares with the executive in 
planning the board meeting program. Joint board 
and staff committees are active in some agencies. 
In one small city the case workers help work out 
the agency budget. 

Twenty-three agencies point out that case 
workers find their chief community activity through 
affiliation with such professional organizations as 
councils of social agencies, local A.A.S.W. chap- 
ters, and state conferences of social work. Detroit 
has the district council plan, the council boundaries 
coinciding with the boundaries of the districts of 
the Public Department. Each district council has 
programs of study, research, and activity to knit 
more closely together the facilities available and 
the people living in the community. 

In seventeen agencies, case workers have initi- 
ated, organized, and participated in recreational 
projects of a community nature, as well as in a 
variety of other programs. In Peoria, IIl., the 
agency is requesting case workers to represent the 
agency at community meetings where they will be 
expected to interpret agency policies to other 
organizations. 

In the Princeton Social Service Bureau, case 
workers serve as members of the Tuberculosis 
League, the Nursery School Board, the Play- 
ground and Garden Committee, and the Negro 
Health League. The New York Jewish Social 
Service Association has a comprehensive plan for 
providing devices whereby case workers may serve 
in community activities. 

In eight agencies, case workers are offered an 
opportunity of developing their leadership qualities 
by means of special training programs or through 
the assignment of executive duties for a certain 
period. 

Three agencies emphasize the delegation of 
specific executive duties to promising workers. In 
one public agency some of the promising workers 
have been promoted to the position of junior 
supervisor with definite community responsibilities, 
while others have been made assistants in adminis- 
trative positions where the skilful handling of 
people was required. In another family society, 


executive duties, such as supervision of the steno- 
graphic staff and scheduling of dictation periods, 
have been assigned to visitors as a means of. gain- 
ing experience in managing an office. When the 
agency feels that a senior worker is qualified, she 
supervises a visitor or student. 

In six small agencies, replies indicate that case 
workers participate in all the agency’s activities. 
All workers understudy the general secretary, go 
to local meetings, and attend some of the board 
meetings. 

The consultation service with other groups 
which is being developed in several agencies is 
another illustration of the possibilities for case 
workers’ participation in agency and community 
activities. 

Agencies in the smaller cities seem on the whole 
to have found it easier than those in larger com- 
munities to give to all staff members some experi- 
ence in administrative as well as case work leader- 
ship. One agency suggests that training and 
experience in the smaller agency might be definitely 
planned to supplement that in the larger community. 


There is no implication that all the case 
workers sharing in these various activities 
are, or should be, anticipating administrative 
positions. But through such participation 
case workers both give and gain values im- 
portant for their case work. They bring to 
the policy making of the agency and the 
social planning of the community the reality 
of human needs and the services necessary 
to meet them; they gain a realistic picture 
of the total milieu of the families they serve 
and an appreciation of its limiting elements, 
both psychic and material. For those who 
have both aptitude and desire for adminis- 
trative work, the directed experiences in 
organization and community activities offer 
an invaluable opportunity for training 
practice. 

We need of course wider and deeper ex- 
ploration than we have had as yet if we are 
to discover and train the needed leaders in 
family social work. We need to define the 
actual problem with precision. We must 
determine the qualifications essential to 
leadership and the content of theory and 
practice that will develop these qualifications. 
It is again a partnership job—dependent on 
the staffs and boards of family agencies in 
co-operation with professional schools. 
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Book Reviews 


Child Study and Parent Education 


VARIETY of current pamphlets on the con- 
A tent and method of parent education will be 
of interest to those family agencies that are 
initiating child study groups and similar group 
activities for clients. Parent Education Oppor- 
tunities} gives a comprehensive view of the de- 
velopment of parent education, with concrete infor- 
mation on present efforts in this area by both 
public and private agencies. Its description of 
material on content, method, and training for 
leadership is particularly valuable as a guide to 
resources. The Story of a Child Study Group? 
gives the progress of a group of mothers in the 
discussion of their own problems. It has valuable 
suggestions on content and method easily adapt- 
able to similar groups. Three Family Narratives 
for Use in Parent Education Groups® is a series 
of case situations to be used as a basis for group 
discussion. The introduction gives clearly and 
concretely the principles of group discussion and 
the essentials of group leadership. 

From the University of Iowa, Department of 
Child Study, comes a series of leaflets giving 
fundamentals on the numerous problems facing 
parents. Five of these are in narrative form suit- 
able for presentation to a group similar to those 
in Dr. Pratt’s pamphlet. The others take up such 
questions as “ Guiding the Religious Development 
of the Child,” “ Learning to Eat,” “Sex Conduct,” 
and so on.* 

The National Council of Parent Education is an 
excellent source for bibliographies and suggestions 
as to resources for material on content and on de- 
veloping child study and parent education groups. 

M. E. R. 


UTRITION Work with CurLpren: Lydia 
J. Roberts, Ph.D. 639 pp., 1935. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press or THE Fairy, $4.00. 


Nutrition Work with Children is in a class by 
itself, both because of its scope and because of the 
clear and thorough manner in which various sub- 
jects are discussed. The content covers the need 
for nutrition work; various methods used for 


*By Ellen C. Lombard. Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., 10¢. 

* By Jean Schick Grossman. Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America, 221 West 57th Street, New 
York, 25¢ (mimeographed). 

*By George K. Pratt, M.D. National Council 
of Parent Education, 60 East 42d Street, New 
York, 75¢. 

*A full list of titles and prices can be secured 
from the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
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judging the state of nutrition of a child; factors 
affecting growth; causes and effects, prevention, 
and treatment of malnutrition; nutrition-health 
programs for school and preschool children; and 
a descriptive list of agencies working for better 
nutrition in children. 

While the book is meant primarily for teachers, 
Chapters VI through IX (which deal with causes 
and prevention, treatment, and effects of malnu- 
trition) are especially valuable for all those who 
are interested in the welfare of children. A 
graphic analysis of the inter-related causes of mal- 
nutrition (pages 170 and 171) is of special interest 
to those who are interested in the child’s ability to 
become an economically independent member of 
society. In this analytical chart causes are classi- 
fied as faulty diet, faulty hygiene, and defects and 
disease, on the one hand; and low income, igno- 
rance, and lack of home control, on the other. 
The accompanying text points out that our com- 
monly accepted idea of a so-called normal child is 
based on a child as we see him and not on a child 
as he might be if he were given optir:um oppor- 
tunities for growth and development; that dental 
caries may be arrested in children by fortifying 
the diet with essential foods, thus saving them 
from the inconvenience and attendant dangers of 
the premature loss of teeth; and that mental 
accomplishment may be definitely inferior and 
ability to concentrate lacking because of lessened 
energy and easy fatigue, which result from im- 
proper food and other health habits. These, and 
many similar points, should give the case worker 
a vision of her responsibility in rehabilitation work 
with families. 

Lucy H. GILetr 
Superintendent Nutrition Bureau, 
New York A.1.C.P. 


HE Irecitmmate Famiry 1n New York 
City: Ruth Reed. 385 pp., 1934. Columbia 
University Press or THe Famtity, $3.75. 


During the year which has elapsed since the 
publication of this pithy volume, Dr. Reed’s study 
has received favorable notice from a number of 
reviewers of social work journals. We could wish 
for it wider circulation among case workers, phy- 
sicians, and the general public. 

The Welfare Council, under whose auspices this 
research was achieved, set ‘itself a clearly defined 
and limited task—to ascertain the facts concerning 
illegitimacy in New York City for the year 1930, 
with special reference to its treatment by the social 
and health agencies of this city. The result is a 
well-documented cross section of the entire prob- 
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lem. We have here for the first time a composite 
picture of each member of the illegitimate family 
and a detailed, objective survey of the type and 
method of agency function in this field of case 
work. Other features which make this an indis- 
pensable handbook are the several appendices con- 
taining a digest of the laws relating to illegitimacy, 
an excellent annotated bibliography and a good 
topical index. The author’s style, free from bias, 
is quietly persuasive in behalf of a more scientific, 
less sentimental, hence more humane approach to 
the problem. 

Approximately eighteen hundred unmarried 
mothers came to the attention of 87 public and 
private agencies in New York City in 1930—a 
group predominantly of the underprivileged. To 
their aid and succor came social workers of every 
kind and description, a small army of rugged indi- 
vidualists, rampant. Dr. Deardorff has sum- 
marized their efforts in her introduction to the 
volume. She asks, “ Why is it that such a large 
number of agencies are dealing piecemeal with a 
type of situation in which both specialized knowl- 
edge and integrated service are highly important? 
Why is it that within services provided by the city 
government there is a range in method of treat- 
ment on a given case that goes from possessive 
and hampering secrecy to complete and grueling 
publicity?” 

The group of case workers, at whose instigation 
this survey was made, has adopted it as a basis for 
a “ten year plan” of discussion leading to progres- 
sive improvement. Contemplation of the sorry 
facts leads one to believe that fifty years would 
be a more realistic estimate. By that time, may we 
hope that the social conditions which help to create 
illegitimacy will have vanished along with the other 
anachronisms of our time? 

Mary PALEvSKY 
Director, Brooklyn District, 
Jewish Board of Guardians 


pp., 1934. Henry Holt, New York, or THE 
Fairy, $3.50. 


This compact, meaty volume gives a human 
approach to the various efforts made by mankind, 
mostly in countries other than our own, to provide 
public means for needy individuals to meet life’s 
casualties. Factual data are served in easily 
digestible form so that an amateur need not be 
afraid of the presentation of any of these complex 
subjects—like unemployment insurance schemes, 
for instance. Dr. Rubinow is competent not only 
in the wide ranges of his subject, but he combines 
with that competence a gift for clarity and sim- 
plicity of expression. 

Here he offers comparisons drawn from experi- 


Om. For Security: I. M. Rubinow. 638 
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ence in whatever country tracing the trends and 
changes that help to evaluate any proposed or 
newly set up American measure. The book is a 
helpful reference for students and practicing social 
workers who want to familiarize themselves with 
social security programs without delving into first 
hand material. The distinctions between voluntary 
and compulsory insurance systems, the various 
methods of financing social measures, and the 
European experience, which he brings to bear upon 
each phase of security, make it useful and timely. 
The non-professional language and popular chap- 
ter arrangement make it especially profitable read- 
ing for the amateur or as an introduction to 
Insecurity, A Challenge to America, by Abraham 
Epstein, and Jnsuring the Essentials, by Barbara 
Armstrong. We are grateful to Dr. Rubinow for 
recognizing the need for a book on these subjects 
for general consumption. 
RutH Hitt 
Division of Old Age Security, Department 
of Public Welfare, New York City 


NDIVIDUALIZED Service ror TRANSIENTS: 
Robert S. Wilson. 79 pp., 1934. National 
Association of Travelers Aid Societies, New 

York, or THe Famiry, 75 cents. 


Group TREATMENT FOR TRANSIENTS: Robert S. 
Wilson and Dorothy B. de la Pole. 155 pp. 
1934. National Association of Travelers Aid 
Societies, New York, or THe Famiry, 75 cents. 


Both these pamphlets have been published over 
a year and it is now possible to give a clearer 
estimate of their value in the transient program. 
Transient department staffs had to be built up 
quickly and for the most part with inexperienced 
workers. Both of these books have proven to be 
excellent guide books for new workers and this is, 
no doubt, their chief value, but they have also been 
useful to experienced workers. 

The authors carefully refrain from claiming 
that a final or ideal procedure has been set up and 
wisely so, because transient technique has moved 
so fast during the past year that every step might 
well be termed experimental. 

If the transient program should become per- 
manent, certain changes in procedure from that of 
the past two years are definitely indicated. One 
advantage, an increasing number of workers think, 
would be to cut down interviewing and the accom- 
panying clerical detail to minimum essentials. This 
idea is further amplified in the statement made by 
an ex-transient which appears on the inside of the 
title page of Individualized Service for Transients: 
“You see, at first a fellow won’t talk for he’s 
mostly filled with cynicism. After a while he may 
come to your office and sit down, but he won’t talk 
if you start questioning him. He’s just like a 
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snail—he crawls back in his shell and there he 
sits. But let him alone and he’ll soon begin to talk 
and then he feels so much better, whether he’s said 
much or not.” 

With the present rapidly shifting economic and 
social conditions, there is every indication that 
group treatment will be of increasing importance in 
the total social work program, and some pioneers 
are already considering the feasibility of nationaliz- 
ing the whole “ unattached” program and thereby 
completely erasing all distinctions between resi- 
dents and transients in this class. Some further 
thinking, which may at the present seem a bit 
heretical, is to the effect that under a national pro- 
gram every unattached person, whether he spends 
his time in a local shelter or moves from state to 
state, should have some adequate form of identifi- 
cation. The membership identification card which 
the Hostel Associations of Europe issue to their 
members has been offered as a suggestion. This, it 
is claimed, would serve to obviate much of the 
futile re-interviewing that is overloading the 
present procedure, and would also encourage the 
client to participate more effectively in the solu- 
tion of his own problems. Such a step was, ob- 
viously, not contemplated when the two books 
under discussion were compiled. 

Grover C. HucKABy 
Director, Philadelphia Transient Department 


ERSONALITY anp THE Famity: Hornell 
Hart and Ella B. Hart. 381 pp., 1935. Heath, 
New York, or Tue Famrry, $2.80. 


Back of this book lie some excellent assump- 
tions: that a course in The Family should give 
students practical, scientific guidance in choice of 
mates and the art of living together; that among 
intelligent adults, married or unmarried, almost 
any subject is discussable; that most family texts 
show cultural lag in these and other respects. 

The religious approach is tactfully emphasized. 
An otherwise scientific attitude is marred by kindly 
but persistent moralizing against all love-making 
outside wedlock. Like most writers on the sub- 
ject, the authors never squarely face the fact that 
for millions of sexually mature but unmarried 
young people, sublimation is largely unsuccessful ; 
and that, for years to come, we must choose 
between perversions (including prostitution) and 
a sex code more flexible than even liberal churches 
would endorse. 

There are platitudinous pages, but in general the 
book is up to date and thoroughly readable. The 
sections on the family in the distant and imme- 
diate past are notable for compression and orig- 
inality of approach; and those dealing with difficult 
children are full of ingenious wisdom, gathered 
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from a wide variety of sources. The whole volume, 
in fact, exposes the reader to contrary winds of 
doctrine in a highly stimulating manner. The dis- 
cussion questions are the best thing in a good book 
and quite free from moralizing. There are 
eighteen pages of critical bibliography. 

GERALD BARNES 


OCATIONAL Guimpance 1n Action: John 
A. Fitch. 294 pp., 1935. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press or THE Fairy, $2.75. 


Since social work sponsored the early efforts of 
vocational guidance, the bond between the two 
fields is strengthened by more than a mere sharing 
of purposes and tools. But “vocational guid- 
ance, having thus received its impetus from outside 
the school system, is making its greatest gains 
from within,” says the author, thereupon proceed- 
ing to use the schools as his spring board for 
fathoming the guidance waters. For social workers 
who must of necessity be concerned with the voca- 
tional adjustment of adults as well as of children, 
the inclusion of material on adult guidance would 
have given the book more utility value, particularly 
since such data are available in pitifully meager 
quantities, if at all. 

This volume, reporting the fifth of the job 
analysis series done by the American Association 
of Social Workers, gives a lucid close-up of guid- 
ance in the schools. After an excellent introduc- 
tion on the nature, purposes, and organization of 
guidance, Mr. Fitch starts clicking his camera. 
We see the counselor gathering and giving out 
information about occupations, making follow-up 
studies, arranging scholarships, planning courses; 
and the placement worker, who may also double 
as counselor, registering and consulting with 
students, employers, and teachers, investigating 
and canvassing employment opportunities, and 
placing students in jobs. Under two main sec- 
tions — “‘ Counseling” and “ Placement” — the 
duties, methods, qualifications, and conditions of 
work prevailing in each field are surveyed. In the 
appendices are described the forms used in collect- 
ing data, and actual guidance set-ups in a number 
of cities. An excellent bit of fast-motion record- 
ing is the “Sample Week in Counseling,” five 
hectic days during which the counselor interviews 
187 persons and makes thirty-five contacts (tele- 
phone and office calls)! This reader, after regain- 
ing her breath, wondered what happened before 
and after the visits of a few of these 187 persons 
and felt deprived by the absence of at least one 
comprehensive case story (habit perhaps?) por- 
traying the depth of the work as well as the spread, 
and giving a picture of intensive along with exten- 
sive guidance. JEANNETTE G. FRIEND 

Vocational Consultant, Family Welfare 
Society of Boston 
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